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“ Alas,  poor  country ; 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself! — It  cannot 

Be  called  our  Mother,  but  our  Grave : — where  nothing, 

But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile; 

Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air, 

Are  made,  not  marked : 

and  good  men’s  lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 

Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken.”  Shakespeare. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


At  first  sight  on  entering  the  Bay,  the  pic- 
turesque -view  of  Gibraltar  strikes  the  traveller, 
as  well  -worthy  of  his  notice. — Its  immense 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea — cragginess 
of  the  rock — beautiful  verdure  of  gardens,  and 
fruit  trees  interspersed — neat  houses  ; some  si- 
tuate on  gentle  slopes,  others  seeming  to  over- 
hang precipices — the  gay  appearance  of  the 
town  at  its  foot,  on  the  north-west  declivity, 
together  with  such  constant  variety  of  shipping- 
in  the  harbour,  form  a grand  and  pleasing  coup- 
d’oeil ; however,  the  beholder  soon  fiuds  himself 
disappointed  upon  close  examination. 

As  the  vessl  approached  to  anchorage,  I 
confess  I was  never  more  struck  with  the  for- 
midable strength  of  any  fortified  place;  even  at 
St.  Helena,  where  nature  and  art  seem  to  have 
united  tbeir  most  wonderful  efforts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On  landing  at  Ragged-staff,  near  the  south 
gate,  the  motley  costume  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  of  all  nations, — hundreds  of  filthy  Jews  in 
cassocks — Moors  in  fantastic  habits — Spani- 
ards in  formal  attire — and  English  in  their  well- 
known  gaiety,  notwithstanding  all  I had  been 
prepared  to  expect,  contributed  equally  to  en- 
tertain and  surprise  me. 

The  most  favourable  view  of  the  town  was 
from  the  ship.  Upon  entering  the  garrison,  I 
could  not  help  remarking,  “ No  wonder  people 
were  subject  to  pestilential  diseases;” — the  im- 
mense population  crowded  in  filthy  houses — 
shops  filled  with  all  manner  of  strong  disagreeable 
stench,  dried  fish,  hams,  cheeses,  and  every  kind 
of  decaying  articles  stored,  without  the  least 
regard  to  order  or  ventilation,  leaving  scarcely 
room  for  families  to  turn  round,  much  less 
take  those  precautionary  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  necessary  in  such  a climate. 
The  streets  (except  a few)  are  narrow,  with 
deep  ruts,  formed  by  heavy  trucks  continually 
passing  between  the  wharf  and  mercantile  ware- 
houses, pi'oducing  a most  discordant  din  in  the 
ears  of  a stranger.  The  odious  smell  of  garlic — 
prevailing  drunkenness,  and  consequent  scenes 
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of  shocking  depravity  about  innumerable  wine- 
houses,  licenced  to  destroy  the  human  species, 
with  pernicious  stuff  called  “ black-strap,”  at: 
once  gave  me  such  an  opinion,  as  if  fully  ex- 
pressed might  perhaps  subject  me  to  dis 
credit,  in  the  very  first  outset : anxious,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  incurring  the  slightest  impu- 
tation, I shall  only  premise,  that  “ The  Last 
Month  IN  Spain”  was  undertaken  by  advice 
of  that  friend  I most  look  up  to  in  this 
world,  who  recommended  me,  “ whenever  fa- 
vourable opportunity  offered,  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  languages,  manners,  and  customs 
of  different  countries  ” under  conviction,  how- 
ever, of  facts,  and  with  the  universal  opinion 
in  my  favour,  of  those  qualified  to  judge  of 
Gibraltar,  “ as  it  was,  is  now,  and  shall  be 
evermore,”  (with  a quill  not  drawn  from  the 
wing  of  conjecture)  I cannot  help  observing  that 
the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants  appeared  to  me  disgraceful  to 
the  commonest  sense  of  morality : Religion 
acknowledged,  but  in  jest,  over  a mid- 
night bowl,  or  to  use  a trite  expression  on 
the  Rock,  in  some  shave,  (or  hoax,)  against  the 
unfortunate  clergyman,  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  cast 
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into  such  a den  of  lions,  unless  indeed  lie  is  one 
after  their  own  hearts  : — 

“ A servile  jackall  to  the  game  they  love.” 

My  companion  interrupted  me : — “ Sunday 
being-  only  distinguishable,”  said  he,  “ by  pecu- 
liar acts  of  profaneness  and  blasphemy,  too  often 
terminating  with  suffocation  from  excessive  ine- 
briety and  murder,  from  passions  unrestrained 
by  any  law,  leaving  no  more  impression  next 
day  than  if  the  dead  cart  had  lain  idle,  and 
their  once  intimate  friends  were  still  sharers  of 
their  debauchery — hardened  as  they  have  be- 
come by  frequent  visitations  of  sudden  fate  ; so 
that  nothing-  I ever  witnessed  even  in  the  West 
Indies,  amidst  the  greatest  mortality,  could 
justly  be  compared  to  a few  days  melancholy 
experience  in  Gibraltar  of  horrid  depravity  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic— -ende- 
mic— remittent — non-remittent — infectious — 
non-infectious— contagious  — non-contagious — 
yellow  fever — plague — or  whatever  you  please 
to  call  it  out  of  all  these  titles,  given  by  a set  of 
contentious  doctors,  who  have  not  yet  agreed 
amongst  themselves  upon  a term  for  this  dread- 
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ful  malady,  but  who  speak  of  it  as  it  happens 
to  strike  their  various  whims  of  professional  ig- 
norance, animosity,  interest,  or,  lastly,  inde- 
pendence, which  name,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
ought  to  outweigh  a million  of  others,  because 
Judgment  and  Truth  were  most  probably 
united.  I shall  therefore,  advised  by  expe- 
rience, take  the  liberty  to  christen  it  after  a 
twelve-years  acquaintance  in  the  West  Indies, 
“ Yellow  Fever,”  where  I had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  symptoms,  employed 
night  and  day  tracing  and  studying  the  subject 
through  its  most  intricate  ramifications,  without 
ever  encountering  the  least  variation  but  what 
might  be  accounted  for  by  local  causes  more 
or  less  aggravating  the  disease.  “ My  servant 
had  this  yellow  fever,”  continued  my  companion. 
He  described  it  thus:— “ I was  carried  to 
the  Lazaretto,”,  said  he,  “ where  people^ 
were  dying  on  all  sides  of  me.  One  had  the  black 
vomit,  another  was  quite  deranged,  whilst  some 
possessed  just  sense  enough  to  be  making  out 
their  wills  the  moment  they  entered,  conscious  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  rising  again  from  under 
the  doctor’s  hands,  of  whom  they  had  (perhaps 
with  too muchreason)  a mostsuperstitious  dread. 
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when  advice  was  offered  to  them,  praying-  rather 
“ to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance ,”  as  indeed 
it  could  be  considered  little  better,  amidst  the 
various  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  and  expe- 
riments practised  upon  their  bodies,  rendering 
this  place  more  like  a theatre,  where  a few  indi- 
viduals were  squabbling  about  their  particular 
tenets,  using  hard  names  to  involve  in  mystery 
what  each  thought  likely  to  promote  his  own 
consequence,  than  a place  where,  according  to 
skilful  art  of  medicine,  cases  of  life  and  death 
were  fairly  to  be  determined. — To-day  it  was 
the  fashion,  as  party  predominated  under  pestle 
and  mortar  government,  to  prescribe  as  much 
quicksilver  as  would  mechanically  weigh  down 
the  strength  of  a giant — to-morrow  forty  ounces 
of  blood  would  be  considered  a trifle  at  the  first 
onset;  but,  by  the  bye,”  continued  my  compa- 
nion, “ I can  furnish  you  with  a few  lines  writ- 
ten one  evening  after  a scene  I myself  witnessed 
upon  the  Rock,  when  one  of  the  sons  of  iEscu- 
lapius,  whose  superficial  arts  had  raised  him  to 
considerable  eminence,  was  sent  for  to  act  upon 
a slight  bruise,  and  which  will  elucidate  in  a cer- 
tain measure  what  other  unfortunate  patients 
might  expect  in  cases  of  more  complicated  nature. 
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The  scene  was  calm,  the  evening  fine, 

The  Doctor  sat  before  his  wine, 

When  swiftly  on  the  wings  of  fame 
An  orderly  quite  breathless  came : — 

“ Oh,  Sir,  this  moment,  sad  to  tell, 

“ A drunken  Irishman  just  fell; 

“ He  bleeds  from  both  his  ears  and  nose, 
“ He’s  fairly  kilt,  as  they  suppose  ; 

“ Pie  cannot  speak,  nor  even  moan, 

“ He  lies  as  senseless  as  a stone ; 

“ Unless  you  some  relief  supply, 

“ This  wretched  Soldier  sure  must  die.” 

The  Doctor  answer’d  with  a grace, 

Which  shone  across  his  ruddy  face, 

“ The  utmost  aid  my  skill  can  give, 

“ The  man  shall  willingly  receive.” 

Charg’d  with  his  pouch  and  leathern  bag, 
And  many  bits  of  tatter’d  rag, 

With  scientific  pomp  and  state 
He  hurries  to  the  scene  of  fate. 

Now,  to  the  filthy  Barrack  come, 

He  fairly  clear’d  the  crowded  room — 

“ Such  numbers  in  so  small  a place, 

“ The  man’s  disaster  must  increase.” 
With  tender  looks,  and  silent  care, 

He  saw  his  victim  in  a chair 
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Extended  lie,  whose  pallid  face 
Declar’d  his  melancholy  case: 

To  let  his  blood,  he  thought  it  best, 

And  leave  to  Providence  the  rest. 

Forth  from  its  case  the  lancet  flies, 

And  glitt’ring  strikes  the  gazing  eyes ; 

The  brawny  arm  is  held  to  viewr, 

(And  arteries  of  purple  hue;) 

The  vein  is  cut,  the  spouting  blood 
Ascending  flows  a crimson  flood — 

One  cup  is  fill’d,  and  forty  more 
Are  charg’d  with  overflowing  gore — 

When  through  the  room  a murm’ring  sound 
Of  apprehension  whispers  round ; 

The  Doctor  gave  to  all  a smile — 

And  here  we’ll  leave  him  for  a while, 

To  view  the  Soldier’s  wretched  wife, 
Despairing  of  poor  Paddy’s  life. 

The  moment  that  she  heard  him  nam’d, 

“ Oh,  Doctor ! Doctor !”  she  exclaim’d, 

“ Only  for  you  was  it  God’s  will, 

“ My  darling  man  might  have  liv’d  still. 

“ That  Hospital,  kind  lieav’n  knows, 

“ Where  precious  blood  so  often  flows, 

“ Could  tell  such  tales  of  horror  there, 

“ Enough  to  raise  a Butcher’s  hair  ; 

“ And  oh ! had  I not  been  far  hence, 

“ You  should  not  thus  with  blood  commence 
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“ I know  you  well — if  fame  tells  true, 
“No  skill  or  judgment  lies  in  you.” 

When  once  conducted  to  his  bed. 

Her  husband  never  rais’d  his  head  ; 
Although,  at  first,  a gentle  fall 
Had  caus’d  a swoon,  and  that  was  all : 
The  pow’r  of  med’cines  were  in  vain 
To  try  and  call  him  back  again ; 

The  learned  Doctors  came  too  late 
To  change  the  sad  decrees  of  fate, 

Each  countenance  bespeaking  plain, 

“ The  patient  soon  would  feel  no  pain.” 

Next  morn  betimes  old  Pill-Box  came, 
And  call’d  poor  Paddy  by  his  name; 
Smiling  in  his  usual  way, 

Said,  “ How  d’ye  find  yourself  to-day?” 

Pat  answer’d  in  a feeble  tone, 

Attended  by  a hollow  groan, 

“ I know  too  well,  alas ! your  skill ; 

“ I feel  my  senses  growing  chill ! 

“ And  only  pray  you’ll  never  stain 
“ Your  lance  with  human  blood  again.” 
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LETTER  I. 


Purposing  to  visit  a part  of  Spain,  but  little  fre- 
quented on  account  of  its  bad  roads,  miserable 
accommodation,  and  constant  inconvenience  from 
causes  of  a certain  disagreeable  nature,  seldom 
failing  to  surround  any  person  fresh  from  England ; 
I one  morning  resolved  to  set  out  from  the  garrison 
of  Gibraltar,  and  judge  impartially  as  to  the  truth 
of  such  stories  related  by  others  who  had  traversed 
the  wild  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

At  imminent  risk  of  my  own  life,  my  compa 
nions,  servants,  and  the  lives  of  our  horses,  after  fre- 
quent mountings  and  dismountings,  leading  the 
terrified  animals  over  sharp  pointed  rocks,  along 
edges  of  precipices,  or  down  perpendicular  narrow 
passages  ; it  was  late  that  evening  when  we  reached 
the  small  town  of  Gaucin,  having  advanced  about 
seven  leagues. 

Our  little  remaining  stock  brought  from  Gibral- 
tar  supplied  a tolerable  dinner,  there  was  no  cloth  to 
remove — “ How  would  you,”  said  I to  my  compa- 
nion, opening  my  pocket-book,  “ describe  in  your 
first  page  the  road  we  have  this  day  travelled  ?”  He 
laid  down  his  segar  upon  the  table,  “ Thank  God  ! 
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exclaimed  he,  “ my  clear  fellow,  we  have  so  far  got 
safe  to  the  town  of  Gaucin.”  It  is  a track,  which, 
without  expence  to  Government,  the  floods  have 
forced  for  themselves  down  each  ravine,  and  which, 
in  his  natural  indolence,  the  Spaniard  prefers,  ra- 
ther than  trouble  his  head  beyond  what  is  instinc- 
tively impressed,  whose  sluggish  character  requires 
but  this  one  descriptive  line — 

“ Who  stands  confirm’d  in  full  stupidity.” 

never  moves  but  by  necessity— to  whose  haughty 
spirit  the  idea  alone  would  be  too  shocking,  of 
digging  w ith  a vile  spade  at  the  roots  of  such  com- 
mon obstacles  ; — for  him  such  straining  of  invention 
would  be  impossible— such  attempt  too  complica- 
ted, whatever  a straight-forward  Englishman  might 
choose  to  do,  instead  of  marching  round  the  bush, 
“ Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendering  pride.” 

By  means  of  bushes  or  twigs,  one  may  sometimes 
convey  his  ideas  with  equal  effect,  as  by  more  figu- 
rative sublime  images. — Upon  our  first  path  there 
were  so  many  obstructions  of  this  kind  to  a direct 
advance,  I could  not  refrain,  from  feelings  of  an- 
noyance to  be  so  often  put  out  of  my  way,  from 
framing  the  following  note  : “ A man  need  travel 
but  one  stage  in  this  country,  to  be  convinced  of 
that  characteristic  silly  pride,  scorn  of  improve- 
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ment,  jealous  weak  spirit  of  hatred  to  innovation, 
which  would  sullenly  go  round  and  round,  rather 
than  bend  a twig  to  either  side.  Unless  you 
are  content  with  such  images  as  really  do  pre- 
sent themselves  by  the  way-side,  instead  of  ven- 
turing on  horseback  to  encounter  such  troubles 
and  dangers,  I might  as  well  have  started  at 
once  from  imagination,  and  galloped  quickly  over 
my  journey  without  quitting  this  chair,  gaining 
perhaps  equal  credit  as  the  man  of  truth — Not  so, 
said  I ; shall  it  ever  be  said,  that  I framed  fictitious 
tales,  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  deceiving!  It  is 
my  determination  conscientiously  to  speak  of  things 
as  I find  them,  and  if  nothing  appears  worthy  to 
propagate,  I shall  never,  forgetful  of  my  first 
principle,  meanly  resort  to  invention,  sacrificing 
real  beauties  of  truth  to  any  wanton  disposition, 
but  sketching  fairly  (only  as  far  as  I can  see  around 
me)  the  landscape ; and,  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  giving  no  opinions  unau- 
thorised by  facts  or  circumstances,  leaving  to  your 
own  imagination  and  judgment  the  office  of  filling 
up  at  leisure,  vacancies  impossible  for  me  not  to 
leave  at  almost  every  comma,  considering  the  little 
time  in  which  I have  undertaken  to  run  over  such 
mountains  of  labour.  However  calculated,  there- 
fore, to  inspire  romantic  ideas,  wild  scenery  may 
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appear  ; however  wretched  hovels  call  for  some 
charitable  notice,  and  rugged  frightful  precipices 
or  dreary  plains  for  the  more  awful  sensations  of 
personal  alarm,  I shall  have  none  to  spare  them. 

Descending  one  of  those  precipices,  where  des- 
truction, in  case  of  a stumble,  stared  us  inevitably 
in  the  face,  my  companion  related  the  story  of  a 
gentleman  who  purchased  a horse  at  the  fair  of 
Ronda,  but  wanting  patience  to  lead  the  animal 
over  so  many  difficulties,  let  go  his  bridle,  which, 
with  horse,  saddle-bags,  &c.  were  never  heard  of 
more,  but  in  execration  of  such  roads. 

The  river  Guadiaro  is  so  serpentine,  it  was  at 
least  necessary  to  ford  it  fifteen  times  during  this 
day’s  journey.  In  winter  it  becomes  impassable, 
and  is  avoided  by  taking  the  road  to  Ximena. 

About  half  way  we  arrived  at  a venta,  or  public- 
house,  in  which,  though  of  very  miserable  appear- 
ance, my  companion  advised  me  to  enjoy  myself, 
as  it  w'as  amongst  the  best  we  should  meet  with 
for  some  days.  A poor  specimen  (said  I)  of  what 
we  have  to  expect ; but  I fear  we  never  shall  ad- 
vance one  foot  on  our  journey,  if  we  thus  advise, 
exclaim,  revise,  and  then  question  if  every  public- 
house  is  laid  dow'n  exactly  to  an  inch  in  its  proper 
place.  As  well  as  I was  able,  sleep  creeping  over 
my  eye-lids,  fatigued,  and  surrounded,  as  you  have 


been  already  informed,  with  innumerable  inconve- 
niences ; after  each  day’s  journey,  I generally  took 
the  minutes  upon  material  points  on  our  line  of 
march,  as  determined  upon  in  my  original  plan, 
leaving  remarks  to  come  in  more  naturally  after- 
wards like  dreams, 

“ or  interludes  which  fancy  makes.” 

Wretched  tourists,  like  wretched  players,  who  pos- 
sess but  a certain  stock  to  represent  scenes  of  all 
kinds,  must  content  themselves  by  approaching 
as  near  to  a real  description,  as  such  scanty  mate- 
rials will  atford ; for  what,  therefore,  at  the  time 
gave  me  so  much  natural  interest,  I have  only 
now  to  refer  to  the  following  imperfect  note. 

This  first  day’s  journey,  the  country  through 
which  we  passed,  might  be  termed  “ picturesque ; ” 
beauty  being  but  fancy,  any  thing  may  be  vaguely 
called  so.  I shall  therefore  omit  that  title,  which 
is  but  too  common,  as  there  was  something  awfully 
grand  in  the  view  before  us,  representing  scenery 
more  fit  for  the  wild  boar  to  make  his  appearance 
upon,  “ than  any  interesting  heroine  for  tenderness 
formed,”  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  but  what 
we  expected,  had  the  bristly  monster  come  grunt- 
ing past,  the  woods  on  either  side  abounding  with 
those  animals. 


LETTER  II. 


W E next  morning  set  out  with  a party  of  hoar- 
hunters,  this  sport  being  called  in  Spain  “ the 
Batida.”  Our  number  consisted  of  about  thirty  ex- 
perienced shots  ; the  Captain,  a fine  old  fellow, 
uniting  with  grey  hairs,  both  spirit  and  enterprise. 
Having  reached  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  he  com- 
manded profound  silence,  enjoining,  should  we 
see  any  wild  animals  crossing  the  path,  on  no  ac- 
count to  exclaim,  or  even  fire,  unless  upon  a very 
near  approach.  Not  a word  was  uttered  accord- 
ingly, whilst  we  walked  in  single  rank,  for  near  two 
miles,  through  this  romantic  gloomy  part  of  the 
thicket,  but  seldom  favoured  with  a view  of  the 
sky — Having  halted  the  head  of  the  party,  the  old 
man  returned  and  posted  the  persons  in  rear,  so 
that  a semi-circle  was  soon  formed,  each  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  yards,  in  silent  and 
anxious  expectation  of  the  result. 

The  Batadories,  or  men  trained  for  the  purpose, 
now  commenced  advancing  towards  us  from  their 
position  in  front,  whither  they  had  been  previously 
dispatched  ; and  began  beating  the  cover  with  a 
loud  noise  of  kettle-drums,  horns,  &c. ; a shot  was 
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fired  from  the  right,  and  another  close  by — thinks  I 
to  myself,  starting  up,  “ It  is  full  time  to  cock  and 
stand  to  my  post  like  a man;”  as  I now  did,  in  all 
that  anxiety  which  constitutes  the  chief  pleasure  of 
boar-hunting.  When  the  horn  for  assembling  was 
sounded,  the  old  captain  had  shot  a deer,  and  re- 
ceived our  applause,  as  it  was  the  only  victim 
which  had  fallen. 

Refreshed  with  Bologna  sausages  and  flasks  of 
aguardiente,  we  proceeded  deeper  into  the  forest. 
Upon  a second  disposition,  shots  were  heard  in  all 
directions,  and  at  length  a huge  boar  was  exul- 
tingly  brought  in  amidst  wild  shouts.  No  longer 

“ His  eye-balls  glare  with  fire,  suffus’d  with  blood, 

“ His  neck  shuts  up  a thickset  thorny  wood; 

“ His  bristled  back,  a trench  impal’d  appears.” 

A fire  lighted  instantaneously — the  pile  made — and 
every  Spaniard,  with  his  knife,  busily  scraping  and 
cleaning  him.  In  a few  minutes  he  was  slung  on 
a stick,  and  dispatched  to  the  house  where  we  ap- 
pointed to  dine. 

The  fatigues  of  following  this  sport  for  days  to- 
gether, through  woods  almost  impenetrable,  proved 
excessively  trying,  to  even  the  strongest  of  our 
party ; whilst  the  Spaniard  seemed  not  at  all  af- 
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fected,  shewing  that  **  custom  soon  becomes  a 
greater  power  than  nature." 

Though  I had  not  the  good  fortune  to  attack  this 
wild  boar,  yet  I had  the  satisfaction  of  viewing  his 
head,  decked  out  for  table  by  an  experienced 
cook,  accompanied  with  that  sweet  sauce,  which 
hunger  always  affords  to  the  successful  sportsman. 

From  the  summit  of  a high  hill,  upon  which  the 
town  of  Gaucin  stands,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  prospect,  embracing  a 
variety  of  beauties  seldom  witnessed  in  nature,  at 
once  so  perfect  and  extensive. 

During  the  short  time  we  were  detained  in  this 
place,  our  time  passed  rather  agreeably,  visiting 
from  house  to  house,  and  studying  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  the  low  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Spaniard ; their  cabins,  smoking  chimneys,  and 
misery  of  all  kinds,  assimilating  much  to  those  of 
the  poorer  class  of  Irish. 

On  entering  the  door,  a bottle  of  agaurdiente 
immediately  was  produced — liquor  equally  perni- 
cious, in  my  opinion,  as  whiskey,  and  certainly 
more  disagreeable,  tinctured,  as  it  always  is,  with 
aniseed.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  small 
cakes  of  black  sugar,  disgusting  in  appearance,  but 
which  no  man  of  gallantry  could  possibly  avoid 
accepting,  presented  to  him  by  the  lady  of  the 
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house,  who  never  refused  to  swallow  a dram  her- 
self, offering  another  to  the  stranger,  with  such 
compliments  as  left  no  alternative. 

Whether  deservedly  or  not,  the  French  were 
execrated  by  every  tongue,  in  remembrance  of 
those  cruelties  committed  by  them  in  that  part  of 
Andalusia.  If  the  subject  was  only  slightly  adverted 
to,  the  clergy  grew  exasperated ; and,  indeed,  if 
we  consider  in  how  short  a space  so  much  mis- 
chief was  perpetrated  by  the  plunderers  of 
Buonaparte,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  why  the 
name  of  a Frenchman  remains  to  this  day  an  un- 
welcome sound. 

In  the  convents  and  chapels,  it  was  ludicrous  to 
examine  fractured  limbs,  clumsily  re-spliced,  glass 
eyes  deficient,  noses,  necks,  and  ears,  awkwardly 
replanted  with  coarse  cement  of  various  colours, 
each  of  those  sainted  personages  having, 

“ With  sacrilegious  tauut,  and  impious  jest,” 

undergone  some  severe  indignity,  rendering  the 
whole  scene  rather  a burlesque  upon  that  gravity 
which  should  at  least  be  supposed  to  preside 
amidst  so  august  an  assemblage. 

Notwithstanding  every  just  allowance  for  those 
feelings  of  resentment,  drawn  forth  by  the  cruelties 
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of  the  French,  I nevertheless  could  not  help  re- 
ceiving the  most  unfavourable  impressions  of  a 
Spaniard,  who  one  evening,  during  supper,  related 
the  following  story  : — 

“ A French  Captain  had  lodged  in  my  house ; 
we  were  on  the  best  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
for  some  days  ; an  alarm  being  raised  of  the  guer- 
rillas entering  the  town,  occasioned  his  unexpected 
departure.  I offered  to  saddle  his  horse  for  him, 
when,  just  as  the  French  dog  mounted,  I let  him 
feel  this  knife,  drawn  from  my  own  breast,  to  be 
planted  in  his ; took  the  doubloons  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  galloped  away  with  his  horse.” 

Whenever  a man  declares  in  triumph  that  he  has 
been  a cold-blooded  assassin  in  one  instance,  it  is 
hard  to  conquer  suspicion  of  him  in  others,  what- 
ever friendly  appearances  he  may  assume.  This  was 
exactly  my  feeling,  until  I got  clear  of  this  fellowr’s 
assiduities  at  supper;  apprehensive  of  a stab  from 
under  that  very  cloak  of  treachery  with  which  he 
could  exultingly  boast  of  having  murdered  another. 

Remarking  one  morning  to  my  companion  (iro- 
nically) that  I had  as  yet  witnessed  nothing  but 
what  was  perfectly  consistent  with  that  mild  Chris- 
tian-like character  recommended  in  Scripture,  in 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  he  laid  his  hand 
across  my  lips,  with  a mixed  look  of  surprise  and 
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pity  at  my  want  of  discernment,  assuring  me  they 
were  a pack  of  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellows,  pry- 
ing into  family  secrets,  attending  all  feasts,  drink- 
ing, gambling,  ruling  and  robbing  wherever  they 
could  insinuate  themselves,  under  those  long  cloaks 
of  religion,  fashioned  only  to  support  them  through 
this  farce  of  superstition. 

Next  day,  observing  various  gazettes  and  letters 
in  their  hands,  also  having  heard  little  but  subtil- 
ties  in  their  conversation,  I remarked  to  my  friend, 
that  the  political  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  to 
be  more  their  study,  than  the  care  of  their  flocks. 
“ Care !”  cried  he,  “ their  only  care  consists  in 
fleecing  the  poor  wretches  of  what  little  they  can 
scrape  beyond  the  first  wants  of  nature,  and  which 
is  one  great  cause  why  industry  has  never  yet 
raised  her  head  in  Spain ; but  it  is  unnecessary,” 
added  he,  “ to  adduce  any  instances  of  their  ra- 
pacious conduct,  with  the  present  distressed  state 
of  the  country  before  our  eyes,  and  of  its  unhappy- 
people  ; consequences  easily  accounted  for  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  ever  taken  a day’s  jour- 
ney in  any  barbarous  land,  overridden  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Priests  or  Friars.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  the  latter  is  a distinct  class  from 
the  former,  and  so  universally  detested,  they 
would  soon,  no  doubt,  be  shaken  off  altogether,  if 
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the  people  possessed  one  remaining  spark  of  spi- 
rited exertion;  but  that,  sunk  as  they  now  are, 
they  prefer  abject  slavery  to  a renewal  of  any 
further  struggles.” 

Above  the  Convent  of  Gaucin  there  is  an  ex- 
ceeding high  mountain,  called  “ La  Sierra  del 
Acho,”  verging  to  a sharp  point,  with  a cross  on 
its  summit,  commanding  a most  extensive  view, 
even  as  far  as  Cadiz,  with  a clear  atmosphere.  The 
citadel,  which  consists  of  a few  old  Moorish  tow- 
ers on  a high  ridge  of  rocks,  is  one  of  much  na- 
tural strength,  having  resisted  repeated  efforts  of 
the  French,  defended  by  merely  a few  inhabitants 
with  stones  and  hand  grenades,  and  approachable 
but  by  one  narrow  pass.  It  contains  fresh  water, 
a small  barrack,  bakery,  magazine,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a church,  which  had  been  set  fire  to  by 
the  enemy.  The  town  is  in  a sad  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, appearing  to  have  undergone  little  repairs 
since  built,  some  centuries  back.  It  was  not  with- 
out apprehension  we  entered  these  houses,  of 
which  the  roofs  and  floors  were  almost  unsup- 
ported, many  of  the  latter  so  excavated  about  the 
centre  as  to  authorise  serious  alarm  to  any  person 
possessed  with  but  two  ideas  of  gravity. 

A rich  Spaniard,  who  accompanied  us  from 
Gibraltar,  took  us  to  a friend’s  house,  where  we 
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enjoyed  a good  supper,  and  plenty  of  wine,  during 
which  we  were  constantly  interrupted  with  visi- 
tors, it  being  the  Spanish  custom  to  walk  out  and 
in  without  ceremony,  at  all  hours. 

As  it  blew  very  hard,  we  did  not  think  of  mov- 
ing next  day : we  had  engaged  to  dine  with  a re- 
spectable farmer,  who  had  some  dealings  with  our 
friend,  and  was  desirous  of  paying  him  every 
compliment.  We  set  out  accordingly  to  his  house 
at  two  o’clock,  and  found  the  Curate,  the  Abbot 
of  the  Order  of  Franciscans,  a Friar,  a Captain 
of  Militia,  a Surgeon,  some  shopkeepers,  &c.  &c. 
assembled.  The  table  was  laid  out  with  plates, 
one  bottle  of  wine,  and  a napkin  to  each.  When 
we  sat  down,  at  first,  there  were  only  two  small 
dishes  of  sliced  oranges  in  the  centre  ; vermicelli 
soup  then  made  its  appearance,  which  was  made 
palatable  by  shaking  into  it  a spoonful  of  grated 
white  cheese. 

The  olla,  that  standing  dish,  soon  regaled  our 
olfactory  nerves,  composed  of  cabbages,  peas, 
beans,  with  a black  pudding,  pieces  of  fat  pork, 
and  garlic,  stewed  all  up  together  for  several  hours 
on  a slow  fire.  The  manner  of  proceeding  to  eat 
this  olla  was  as  follows  : — 

Boiled  beef,  cut  in  slices,  on  a separate  plate, 
handed  round,  black  pudding  and  pieces  of  raw 
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bacon  sliced,  to  follow ; the  whole  smothered  over 
with  a large  dose  of  olla,  upon  which  strong  red 
gravy  is  poured,  made  of  tomatos.* 

Fowls  afterwards  came  in,  until  we  could  eat 
little  more,  roast,  stewed,  and  boiled ; besides  which, 
hasty  pudding,  made  of  eggs  and  flour,  covered 
with  pounded  cinnamon. 

The  landlady,  her  servant,  and  two  or  three 
pretty  girls,  poor  relations,  stood  round  talking  and 
serving  behind  our  chairs. 

As  they  seldom  use  wine-glasses,  we  had  tum- 
blers, which  were  frequently  filled  and  as  quickly 
emptied.  They  have  no  idea  in  Spain  of  drinking 
quietly ; but  pour  out  bumpers,  touch  the  glasses 
affectionately  together,  and  then  swallow  at  one 
gulp  the  whole  contents. 

The  Abbot  presented  a bumper  to  one  of  the 
girls,  which  she  finished  without  a halt;  he  filled 
another  for  himself,  and  in  one  breath  pledged  her 
to  the  drop.  Following  this  example  of  the  holy 
father,  I proposed  a similar  ceremony  to  the  young 
lady  behind  me,  who  was  very  handsome. 

We  got  up  after  this  to  dance— the  aguardiente 
(or  burning  water)  with  sweetmeats  still  going 
about,  with  only  one  glass  to  drink  out  of  for  all. 


* A vegetable  peculiar  to  the  country. 
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The  frankness  of  the  young  Barbarita,  her  artless 
manner  of  dancing  to  the  lively  sounds  of  the 
guitar,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scene  altogether, 
ent  me  home  in  a state  of  inebriation  not  to  be 
described,  my  head  and  heart  having  never  before 
at  any  one  entertainment  met  with  so  many  temp- 
tations, or  were  ever  so  completely  conquered  ; it 
was  with  difficulty  I could  even  write  this  much 
upon  the  subject  next  morning,  trying  repeatedly 
to  complete  some  description  of  the  interesting 
Miss  Barbarita,  but  was  as  often  obliged  to  scratch 
out  the  caricatures  I had  drawn. 

The  climate  about  Gaucin  is  said  to  be  salubri- 
ous, so  that  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  health  of  its 
inhabitants,  there  was  but  one  doctor  able  to  live 
in  the  whole  town,  obliged  even  for  that  existence 
to  cut  hair  and  shave : — we  were  at  no  loss  to  find 
out  his  habitation,  it  was  distinguished  by  strings 
of  double  teeth  gracefully  suspended  over  the  door 
— very  formidable  grinders. 

“ There  never  yet  was  the  philosopher 
“ That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently, 

“ However  at  their  ease  they  talked  like  Gods.” 

They  appeared  rather  to  have  been  extracted  from 
the  jaws  of  those  wild  boars  so  numerous  in  the 
vicinage,  than  from  any  human  skull,  at  least  since 
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stories  of  the  gigantic  race  of  our  forefathers  have 
fallen  into  discredit,  exhibiting,  by  their  size  and 
numerous  prongs  projecting  from  the  root,  demon- 
strative proofs  that  nothing  could  withstand  the 
power  and  force  of  this  dextrous  operator,  when 
the  suffering  jaw  was  but  once  patiently  resigned 
to  his  irresistible  grasp.  This  might  be  well  termed 
a radical  remedy  for  the  tooth  ache,  the  doctor 
having  assured  us  that  he  never  yet  failed  in  his 
first  attempt  to  extract  the  evil,  root  and  branch  ; an 
inducement  held  out  to  me  to  submit  to  his  formi- 
dable instrument,  which  was  immediately  produced 
upon  my  affecting  to  be  tormented  by  this  malady  : 
the  doctor,  however,  was  wofully  disappointed,  on 
our  taking  leave,  at  not  having  had  another  speci- 
men of  his  art  added  to  those  extraordinary  proofs 
already  exhibited  over  the  door. 

Returning  to  our  lodging,  we  made  the  necessary 
preparations  to  pursue  our  journey  towards  Atajate, 
the  next  stage  being  about  three  leagues  further 
on  : as  we  took  our  leave  of  the  town,  my  com- 
panion assured  me  1 need  not  expect  to  find  people 
more  happy  or  hospitable  in  the  larger  places  we 
should  have  occasion  to  pass  through. 

The  next  day’s  journey  over  a road  almost  im- 
practicable, left  me  but  little  inclination  to  make 
remarks,  so  intent  were  we  upon  reaching  Ronda 
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shat  night,  regardless  of  a perfect  hurricane,  with 
violent  gusts  assailing  us  as  we  ascended  the  tops 
of  the  hills. 

Honda  at  the  first  view  did  not  fail  to  strike  us 
with  surprise,  encircled  by  hills  still  higher  than 
that  upon  which  the  place  itself  is  built ; and  pre- 
senting so  abrupt  a precipice  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles,  it  gave  the  idea  of  a very  high  wall  sur- 
rounding the  place.  Except  a few  works  thrown 
hastily  up  by  the  French,  where  the  guerrillas  were 
expected  to  enter  on  one  side  of  the  town,  and  a 
trifling  battery  commanding  it  from  a hill  where 
the  annual  fair  is  held,  we  discovered  no  other  for- 
tifications but  those  of  nature,  so  decidedly  favour- 
able to  its  security.  The  convent  is  a fine  building 
at  the  entrance,  which  might  easily  be  refitted  and 
converted  into  a barrack,  though  its  roof  is  quite 
gone  to  decay. 

The  bridge  of  Ronda,  as  an  object  of  much 
curiosity,  appeared  fully  deserving  of  that  atten- 
tion paid  to  it  by  travellers,  being  a work  framed 
upon  the  grandest  scale,  astonishing  the  concep- 
tion how  to  account  for  such  combination,  whilst  in 
looking  over  its  battlements  the  strongest  head 
must  turn  giddy — left  without  other  conjecture, 
but  that  this  steep  precipice  has  been  cast  up  in 
its  present  fantastic  shape  by  some  extraordinary 
c 
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convulsion  of  nature  ; an  opinion  which  never  fails 
with  philosophers  of  all  descriptions  to  lend  them 
its  wings  out  of  every  difficulty.  Under  the  prin- 
cipal arch  remains  a prison,  where  several  Spaniards 
of  consequence  had  been  confined  by  the  French.  A 
mine  constructed  secretly  for  their  destruction  was 
providentially  frustrated,  and  this  fine  bridge  saved, 
by  the  hurry  in  which  the  enemy  found  themselves 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  place,  upon  a rumour  of 
the  English  being  at  hand;  the  Serjeant,  to  whom 
this  diabolical  charge  was  intrusted  of  applying 
the  match,  having  as  if  it  had  been  applied  to  his 
heels,  himself  gone  off, 

Advis’d  by  fear,  this  flying  fox 
Ne’er  cast  *pe  lingering  look  behind, 

Dropt  both  his  match  and  tinder-box — 

John  Bull  so  strong  engross’d  his  mind. 

The  church  seemed  handsome ; but  as  I was 
going  to  write  something  proportioned  to  its  merit, 
“Stay  your  pencil  and  your  judgment,”  cried  my 
companion,  “ or  you  will  have  no  praise  left  to 
distinguish  the  Cathedral  at  Seville.” 

The  almeida,  (or  public  square,)  in  the  same 
way,  he  prevented  me  from  saying  half  what  I in- 
tended about  it,  although  it  was  not  without  some 
trouble;  in  order  to  avoid  all  that  common  cant  of 
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ordinary  tourists,  I had  already  laid  down  every 
gravel  walk,  planted  its  rose-bushes  along  the 
edges,  and  posted  sentries  at  each  corner;  Spa- 
niards being  fond  of  flowers,  it  was  hard  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  plucking  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge.  The  population  of  Ronda  might  be  esti- 
mated at  about  three  thousand  families. 

Though  so  near  to  the  towms  of  Eceja  and 
Osuna,  we  were  discouraged  from  visiting  either, 
by  unfavourable  reports  of  the  roads,  also  of  ban- 
ditti infesting  those  parts,  so  that  none  could  well 
pass  without  paying  tribute,  often  amounting  to 
a man’s  life,  amongst  those  unhappy  despairing 
wretches. 

Resolv’d  to  live , let  who  will  die. 

Eceja  is  considered  the  key  to  Madrid,  being  the 
first  town  upon  the  main  road  where  wheel  car- 
riages are  found.  Forage  may  also  be  relied  upon 
every  where  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  furnishing 
likewise  resources  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  spirits, 
horses,  mules,  and  borricos,  or  asses. 

The  river  Guadiana  takes  its  rise  some  short  dis- 
tance above  the  bridge  of  Ronda  ; along  its  banks 
are  gardens,  orchards,  and  cloth  mills,  contrasting 
with  great  effect  the  wild  cliffs  over  head  : having 
once  bowed  in  homage  to  them,  little  more  seemed 
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due ; and  as  to  any  improvement  made  by  the 
Spaniard,  I must  confess  myself  egregiously  dis- 
appointed after  the  accounts  I had  received  of  the 
beauties  of  Ronda. 

The  horse  I purchased,  the  best  that  could  be 
selected, — fat,  strong,  stiff-necked,  and  long-tailed, 
conforming  with  the  native  taste — in  one  word, 
fully  deserved  the  title  of  “ beast,”  and  had  learned 
so  little  good  whilst  under  a priest,  his  late  master, 
that  I afterwards  sold  him  literally  for  a song,  to  an 
Italian  music-master. 

Although  our  lodging  was  in  the  cleanest  house 
in  the  whole  town,  no  sooner  had  I commended 
myself  to  sleep,  than  my  troublesome  friends  came 
as  usual  to  claim  blood. 

“It  will  have  blood  .” 

I pray  only  that  my  worst  enemy  may  never  be 
doomed  to  such  a night’s  misery ; determined  to 
search  into  this  lurking  mischief,  a sight  revealed 
itself  that  makes  my  flesh  creep  with  horror  from 
the  remembrance ; for,  white  and  inviting  as  this  bed 
appeared,  it  was  all  foul  within.  “ Farewell,”  said 
I,  next  morning  — 

« Who  then  shall  blame 

“ One’s  pester’d  senses  to  recoil  and  start?” 
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A Friar,  who  strolled  in  to  visit  us  sometimes 
about  the  hour  we  took  our  wine,  speaking  of  the 
present  wrretched  state  of  Spain,  would,  as  often  as 
the  subject  svas  mentioned,  portentously  shake  his 
head  like  a Chinese  automaton. 

He  seemed  a better  meaning  man  than  the  gene- 
rality of  his  order;  his  sentiments  required  little 
reading,  whilst  his  countenance  betrayed,  u it  was 
but  too  true  what  he  thought  of  the  matter,  and  un- 
less Providence  helped  them  soon,  they  had  now  no 
other  hopes” — was  about  the  language  would  have 
dropped  from  the  poor  fellow’s  lips,  dare  he  have 
opened  his  mouth  so  wide,  without  forfeiting  even 
that  little  his  office  brought  in,  as  I felt  duly  au- 
thorised in  supposing,  had  I been  “ his  priest,  and 
his  conscience  was  mine.”  In  his  own  language 
recommending  him  “ a dios,”  (or  to  the  Gods), 
and  having  paid  my  bill,  with  a few  extravagant 
compliments  to  the  Lady,  (for  nobody  dreamt  of 
respecting  the  Landlord,)  I inquired  “ which  was 
the  shortest  way  to  Seville!” — anxious  to  arrive  a>; 
that  city  in  time  for  a grand  procession,  about  to 
take  place,  called  Cuerpo  Christi  (or  Body  of 
Christ). 

After  riding  three  leagues,  we  observed  a small 
town  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  called 
“ Gracelema,”  situate  at  the  foot  of  a mountain. 
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named  after  one  of  the  Saints,  “ La  Sierra  de  St. 
Christophe.” 

Upon  every  object  which  attracted  attention,  the 
two  soldiers  who  had  been  permitted  to  accom- 
pany us  from  Ronda,  once  encouraged  to  speak, 
incessantly  continued  their  explanations,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded along  at  an  easy  pace.  “ Gracelenia,” 
said  one,  “ is  chiefly  inhabited  by  contrabandisti 
(or  smugglers),  who  have  amassed  considerable  for- 
tunes by  the  tobacco  trade.”  “ They  fight  very 
boldly,  too,”  interrupted  the  other  (showing  a scar 
upon  the  right  side  of  his  head),  when  attacked  by 
the  King’s  troops,  so  that  indeed  they  had  long 
since  left  off  visiting  the  mountains  of  St.  Chris- 
tophe, and  no  Revenue  Officer  durst  show  his  nose 
in  Gracelema,  the  natural  consequence  of  a little 
money  and  independence.”  This  part  exhibited 
various  appearances  of  improvement,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  others  we  passed,  even  where  supreme 
authority  flourished  most. 

We  had  now  stopped  at  a venta,  in  front  of 
which  was  a garden,  abundantly  stocked  with  fruits 
in  high  perfection,  particularly  cherries.  Where- 
ever  cultivation  showed  itself  we  entered,  confident 
to  find  the  owner,  however,  a smuggler  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  ready  to  meet  us  with  an  open,  hospi- 
table welcome.  Owing  to  this  illicit  traffic,  “ they 
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are  the  only  people/'  observed  my  friend,  “ suffi- 
ciently enriched  to  exercise  feelings  of  generosity 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  except  those  voracious 
pillagers  already  described,  who  swallow  up  the 
fat  of  the  land  : 

“ O souls,  in  whom  no  heav’nly  fire  is  found, 

“ Fat  minds,  and  ever  grov’ling  on  the  ground.” 

“ Would  to  God,”  said  I,  “ there  were  more 
c ontrabandisti  to  enlighten  those  poor  sunk  peo- 
ple ! ” “ From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I wish  so 

too,”  cried  my  companion,  “ and  fewer  Priests,  to 
blind  men’s  eyes 

“ With  superstitions,  and  traditions  taint.” 

“ That  those  fogs  and  mists  were  dispelled  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth!  Those  false  fires  of 
superstition,  or  will-o’-wisps,  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea ! and  St.  Christophe,  the  only 
licensed  Saint,  as  the  first  who  patronised  industry, 
smuggled  money  into  the  pocket,  or  independence 
into  a Spaniard’s  head.”  “ But  what  would  they  not 
become,”  said  my  friend,  inspired  with  the  warmth 
of  his  subject,  “ if  they  were  acquainted  with 
some  of  our  English  Gentlemen,  when  even  from 
this  low  class  they  have  already  learned  such  bet- 
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ter  manners  and  customs  ? Though  it  does  very 
well  to  talk  about  these  matters,  and  in  theory  ap- 
pears not  only  plausible  but  practicable,  nothing 
can  be  effected  until 

The  head  of  Spain  is  cleaned, 

Of  every  noxious  Priest-like  fiend; 

But  who,  what  Christian,  or  what  Turk, 

Is  there  to  do  this  dirty  work? 

Since  Boney  fail’d,  I think  ’twas  he, 

To  comb  out  all  vile  bigotry, 

Stop’t  short  in  what  he  had  begun. 

By  the  Illustrious  Wellington. 

Whilst  grander  things  were  to  determine 
SufF’ring  to  escape  such  vermin 
Amidst  the  biting  teeth  of  war, 

Too  widely  set  for  them  by  far. 

Though  no  doubt  but  that  hyena, 

Now  safe  lodg’d  in  Saint  Helena, 

Would  long  ere  this,  to  his  desire, 

Have  humbled  every  Priest  and  Friar ; 

Bett’ring  each  poor  Don’s  condition, 

Abolishing  the  Inquisition, 

Cutting  off  the  Pope’s  right  hand, 

And  shooting  then  old  F d ; 

Until  by  measures  promptly  taking, 

He’d  put  a stop  to  mantua-making. 

Alas ! ’tis  all  a useless  thing, 

(As  said  the  Frogs,  who  got  a King,) 

Down  in  the  ditch  here  to  be  croaking, 

As  ’tis  for  me  to  keep  on  joking ; 
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However  fine  the  thread  one  spins, 

It  does  not  signify  three. pins, 

Unless  with  lines  of  stronger  stuff— 

Hang  ’em,  thinks  I,  I’ve  spun  enough. 

The  gardener  having  brought  us  over  a plate  of 
cherries,  we  made  a delicious  repast,  with  some 
tolerable  wine,  compared  with  what  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  more  enlightened  parts  of 
Spain.  “ If  to  be  enlightened,”  said  I,  “ is  to 
worship  fat  pork  fried  with  eggs,  on  the  one 
hand — and  on  the  other,  ill-humouredly  to  press 
the  vine  which  Providence  has  bountifully  scat- 
tered before  us,  let  me  never  be  enlightened,  but 
rather  pass  my  days  in  those  wild  mountains.” 
With  such  reflections  I kept  on  to  the  last  cherry, 
picking,  when  there  was  a sudden  stop,  my  friend 
having  stretched  out  his  hand  at  the  same  instant. 
“ Don’t  let  us  fight,”  said  he,  “ about  such 
trifles.”  The  only  hint  that  could  be  borrowed 
from  this  empty  plate,  was  not  lost.  I remembered 
what  I had  said,  “ that  wretched  tourists,  pos- 
sessing but  a certain  stock  to  represent  scenes  of 
all  kinds,  instead  of  picking  and  choosing  one 
w ord  after  the  other,  ad  infinitum,  without  making 
the  matter  a bit  better,  might  as  well  equalize  their 
wit  and  learning  in  one  even  varnish  over  the 
w'hole  panorama  of  their  ideas,  until  returned  to 
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the  same  point  from  whence  they  started,  con- 
vinced, when  come  to  the  last,  it  makes  little  dif- 
erence  upon  reflection. 

Which  was  first,  or  which  -was  last, 

Of  things  so  soon  gone  by  and  past. 

Thinking  of  that  celebrated  sleep-walker,  who 
possesses  versatility  of  talent  to  connect  the  most 
opposite  characters  by  a sudden  magical  twist  of 
his  countenance,  voice,  or  shake  of  his  head, 
affecting  the  audience  in  as  many  different  ways  at 
once  as  he  chooses  to  represent  personages,  I took 
up  this  empty  plate  with  a million  of  dreams  in 
my  head,  as  to  the  folly  of  caring  one  single  cherry 
about  the  little  trials  of  this  life,  repeating  to  my- 
self lines  from  various  Authors,  on  all  sides  of  the 
question — such  as 

“ He  builds  too  low,  that  builds  beneatli  the  skies.” 

“ Plato,  thou  reasonest  well.” 

When  I was  started  from  this  reverie  by  a terrible 
thunder-clap,  and  drop  went  the  plate,  without  fur- 
ther reasoning.  The  clouds  had  changed  to  the 
blackest  dye;  my  servant  (for  the  first  time  I had 
ever  known  him  turn  upon  his  own  discretion)  put 
back  the  horses  with  a look  hastily  made  up  between 
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disappointment  and  terror,  declaring  it  would  be 
wise  not  to  stir  out  of  the  shelter. 

I don’t  know  any  thing  more  disagreeable  than 
to  sit  down  whilst  clouds  are  gathering  over  head, 
particularly  in  bad  company,  such  as  now  crowded 
into  the  house  : there  was  no  alternative,  the  storm 
had  commenced  with  all  the  fury  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain  ; whilst  from  the  window  where  I 
sat,  those  black  clouds,  heavy  as  they  appeared 
at  first,  w'ere  now  seen  flying  past  in  such  wild  shapes 
as  would  have  afforded  the  most  enchanting  of  all 
subjects  to  the  bright  genius  of  some  fair  novelist, 
who  had  time  minutely  to  describe  every  successive 
peal,  breaking  about  one’s  ears,  with  every  forked 
glare  of  lightning  upon  the  assassin-like  counte- 
nances of  those  ill-visaged  vagabonds  the  house 
was  filled  with,  many  of  them  eyeing  us  inquisi- 
tively, as  if  they  longed  to  search  our  pockets  in 
a more  convenient  spot,  and  which  w'ould  have  af- 
forded a line  subjectfor  her  lively  imagination,  cast- 
ing them  (as  I should  have  heartily  consented  at  the 
moment)  as  far  as  she  pleased  in  the  back  ground, 
in  order  to  bring  forward  her  own  angelic  form, 
a frontispiece  of  beauty  in  distress. 

Whilst  the  trembling  horses  under  a broken  shed, 
in  rear,  (would  she  deign  to  honour  the  brute  crea- 
tion with  a place  on  those  sacred  sheets,  reserved 
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for  dissection  of  human  characters,  in  sacrifice  to 
the  Father  of  Lies,)  would  have  afforded  with  little 
additional  scenery  subject  for  a most  voluminous 
and  terrific  tale,  which  might  be  protracted  long 
enough  for  a dozen  volumes,  under  their  respec- 
tive heads,  viz.  Thunder,  lightning,  rain,  robbers, 
soldiers,  fire-arms,  mountains,  misery,  mules,  asses, 
&c.  It  was  Solomon  said,  “ Give  a woman  her  own 
way,  and  she  puzzleth ; ” but  no  female  scrib- 
bler, I am  sure,  was  ever  so  puzzled  as  I am  at  this 
moment  in  taking  my  own  way — I must  therefore 
take  the  liberty,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  “ in 
order  to  be  going  on  with  my  story,  in  truth  it  is 
necessary  to  be  after  turning  back,”  to  a cross  by 
the  road  side,  which  may,  though  in  a round-about 
manner,  restore  in  some  degree  the  thread  of  my 
story.  I had  remarked  several  of  them  before, 
but  determined  not  to  pass  this  one  without  inqui- 
ring (as  every  inquisitive  traveller  ought,  who  knows 
his  duty,)  w hat  could  these  crosses  mean,  by  so  sig- 
nificantly starting  up  at  every  lonely  spot  we  came 
to?  “ Senor,”  said  one  of  the  guides,  “ for  each 
cross  so  erected,  murder  was  committed  upon  that 
spot;  and  you  will  meet  crosses,  Gentlemen,”  con- 
tinued he,  a every  now  and  then,  as  long  as  you 
journey  in  Spain.”  This  fellow’s  words  have  sel- 
dom ceased  to  haunt  my  ears.  But  to  return  to  the 
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storm,  which  by  this  time  had  increased  until  the 
venta  was  filled  with  people  who  had  business  to 
or  from  the  fair,  and  than  whom,  in  order  to  avoid 
tedious  unnecessary  descriptions,  I have  only  to 
declare,  I had  never,  since  the  first  day  of  leaving 
a peaceable  home  in  search  of  adventures,  en- 
countered so  vile-looking  a collection  ; the  conver- 
sation chiefly  turned  upon  Ladrones  (or  robbers),  all 
with  one  voice  agreeing  that  they  had  latterly  infested 
this  part  of  the  country.  This  was  not  the  worst 
of  it,  they  had  just  been  seen  about  a mile  from 
the  venta,  or,  which  was  tantamount,  a white  mule  ; 
at  which  words  many  visages  assumed  a paler  tinge, 
whilst  most  of  the  company  pricked  up  their  ears 
to  know  the  end  of  this  alarming  story : the  fact 
was,  this  white  mule  had  long  been  considered  the 
most  dismal  harbinger,  never  showing  his  face  with- 
out a robber  upon  his  back  (the  chief  of  a despe- 
rate gang),  with  other  causes  of  misfortune  en- 
tailed on  his  approach,  sufficiently  accounting  for 
the  electrifying  effects  that  one  sound  had  pro- 
duced throughout  the  whole  assembly.  With  cha- 
racters of  British  soldiers  to  support,  in  the  face  of 
this  gaping  crowd,  we  sallied  out  like  enraged 
lions,  to  reconnoitre  this  white  mule,  before  there 
would  be  time  for  any  premeditated  attack  upon 
his  part.  “ Our  red  coats,”  said  my  friend,  “ will 
not  be  suspected  of  covering  much  riches  for 
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for  even  these  wretched  plunderers  to  think  us  wor- 
thy their  notice." 

How  to  introduce  to  you  these  robbers,  with 
some  striking  effect,  is  now  the  question.  With  an 
emphasis  well  worthy  of  the  first  principles  upon 
which  I had  set  out,  “ not  to  be  a plain  straight- 
forward honest  tale,  ” said  I,  “ in  truth,  you  know 
would  be  unlike  myself there  w ere  no  trees  within 
miles  of  the  position  we  occupied,  the  bushes 
were  too  low  to  conceal  the  white  mule  ; in  short, 
the  whole  troop  broke  abruptly  upon  our  view, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  road  ; they  did 
not  start  up  suddenly  out  of  any  theatrical  trap- 
door manoeuvre,  nor  yet  did  they  creep  gradually 
behind  us,  until  as  many  pistols  and  daggers  were 
presented,  concentrating  to  a point  at  each  of  our 
breasts,  with  some  dreadful  alternative,  not  mock- 
ing as  ghosts  the  pursuit,  nor  even  choosing  to 
disappear  as  some  poor  devils  do,  acknowledging  the 
main  legendary  of  their  Priests,  but  as  I have  al- 
ready said,  “ they  broke  abruptly  upon  our  view 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  road."  We  were  suf- 
fered to  march  along  unmolested  under  our  colours, 
with  hearts  beating  warm  as  ever  after  new  adven- 
tures of  this  interesting  nature,  tending  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  useful  general  experience  in- 
dispensable to  the  character  of  a soldier  ; and  in 
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which  praiseworthy  spirit  we  set  out,  inspired  from 
Gibraltar. 

My  disappointment  was  great  upon  entering  the 
town  of  Algonalez,  its  appearance  from  a distance 
having  given  quite  a different  idea.  Swift’s  de- 
ception of  a town  in  Ireland,  immediately  recur- 
ring to  my  memory  so  applicable  to  the  pomp  of 
its  Church,  filthy  streets,  and  foolish  pride  of  its 
inhabitants,  that  I cannot  help  repeating  it, 

“ A low  Church,  high  steeple, 

“ Filthy  town,  proud  people.” 

The  surrounding  country  was,  however,  so  natu- 
rally luxuriant  in  its  appearance,  we  could  not 
help  frequently  stopping  the  horses,  to  favour  our 
curiosity  in  observing  the  wild  grapes  hanging  in 
such  abundance  upon  every  hedge.  “ That  such 
“ a fine  soil  should  remain  so  enslaved,”  exclaim- 
ed my  companion,  “ is  more  than  I can  well  bear 
“ to  think  of  with  patience.” 

As  there  was  no  venta,  which  had  beds,  the 
Alcadi  ( or  Magistrate ) recommended  us  to  the 
houses  of  two  of  his  friends,  (smugglers).  We  were 
received  with  every  mark  of  respect  in  their  power 
to  bestow. 

Owing  to  the  resolute  stand  it  made,  this  little 
town  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  arms  of  the 
French.  The  owner  of  the  house  where  I lodged. 
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informed  me,  his  father,  grandfather,  sister,  and 
two  brothers,  had  been  all  butchered  by  his  side  ; 
himself  the  sole  survivor,  having  barricaded  their 
dwelling,  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

Our  next  day’s  journey  lay  over  a range  of  high 
barren  mountains,  two  leagues  at  least  in  extent, 
before  we  arrived  at  an  opening,  called  “ LaPuerta 
Serena,”  (or  Gate  of  the  Mountains) ; the  country 
thereabouts  suddenly  assuming  a level  appearance, 
contrasted  with  the  rugged  one  we  had  just  tra- 
velled. 

Not  far  from  Puerta  Serena,  is  another  little 
town,  named  Montellano  ; and  which,  owing  to  the 
gallant  resistance  it  made,  had  also  suffered  much 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  French.  About  a league 
further,  to  the  left,  we  passed  a castle,  capable  of 
containing  a small  garrison.  It  had  been  occu- 
pied for  that  purpose  by  the  enemy,  upon  their 
line  of  march. 

Whilst  our  usual  fare,  bacon  and  eggs,  were 
dressing,  we  walked  through  the  town  of  Caronil. 
As  to  the  church,  there  was  too  little  time,  en  pas- 
sant, for  the  worship  of  each  Saint,  in  its  separate 
apartment.  Having  summed  up  all  our  respects  in 
one  humble  bow,  we  put  on  our  hats  again,  and 
returned,  as  fast  as  appetite  could  direct  us,  towards 
the  venta. 

“ There  were  some  paintings,  however,”  said 
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my  friend,  “ wc  should  not  have  so  hastily  passed 
by  upon  the  walls  of  that  old  castle,  in  the  middle 
of  the  town ; and  which,  if  our  dinner  had  not 
been  waiting,  would  have  occupied  some  time,  for 
even  a tolerable  antiquarian  to  examine,  but, 

“ Let  us  dine,  and  never  fret.” 

By  slipping  a bribe  into  the  magistrate’s  hand, 
and  paying  a few  extravagant  compliments  into 
his  ear,  we  soon  found  ourselves  snugly  seated  by 
the  fire-side  of  a more  modern  habitation  than  the 
tottering  walls  of  this  old  mansion,  my  companion 
had  just  described : It  was  the  house  of  a smuggler, 
who  was,  as  the  magistrate  informed  us  with  a wink, 
“ a particular  friend  of  his  own,”  and  I believe,  when 
there  is  not  a relationship,  there  is  always  at 
least,  a good  understanding  between  his  Majesty’s 
trusty  deputies  and  the  contrabandist!.  The  only 
thing  disagreeable  in  this  house,  was  the  strong 
smell  of  tobacco,  which  was  stowed  under  my  bed, 
up  each  chimney,  and  in  all  the  crevices  of  the 
house.  To  our  great  surprise,  we  were  never  as- 
sailed, during  the  whole  night,  by  any  one  species 
of  vermin  ; a happiness  we  for  the  first  time  had 
enjoyed,  and  which  we  could  attribute  only  to  the 
strength  of  this  illegal  commodity  having  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  their  nocturnal  rounds. 
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More  jocular  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  a 
good  night’s  rest  and  entertainment,  I took  the 
smuggler  next  morning  by  the  sleeve,  with  a look, 
which  he  perfectly  understood,  assuring  him  he 
should  never  want  friends  in  Gibraltar,  who  would 
be  always  ready  to  smoke  a segar  with  him. 

As  I was  putting  up  my  travelling  knife,  which 
had  fork  and  spoon  ingeniously  attached,  a Spaniard 
standing  at  the  door,  with  no  light  opinion  of  his 
own  consequence,  intreated  leave  to  examine  the 
English  manufacture.  It  was  the  most  curious 
thing  he  had  ever  seen.  What  would  I take  for  it 
of  his,  equally  valuable  ? I pointed  to  a pair  of 
C'alzones  * he  had  on,  with  as  many  buttons  and  va- 
garies attached,  as  I conceived  ought  fully  to  ba- 
lance the  account ; but  to  my  inexpressible  disap- 
pointment, he  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with 
them;  which  caused  immoderate  laughter  to  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

After  leaving  the  mountains  behind  at  La  Puerta 
Serena,  the  country  was  one  continued  plain,  the 
whole  way  to  Utrera,  where  we  at  last  fell  in  with 
the  “ Camino  Reale,”  or  high  road. 

Utrera  is  the  first  place  of  any  note  on  the  road 
from  Ronda  to  Seville.  The  houses  are  high,  with 
balconies  ; but  like  all  the  towns  we  had  hitherto 
visited,  in  sad  tottering  condition,  having  each 
* Inexpressibles. 
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an  extraordinary  inclination,  and  only  supported 
by  leaning  on  its  next  neighbour. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  is  a square  for 
lighting  bulls ; this  part  of  Spain  being,  it  is  said, 
remarkable  for  a better  production  of  those  animals 
than  most  others  of  Andeiusia. 

Trade  appeared  to  be  carried  on  here  with  more 
life  than  in  any  of  the  places  preceding.  And, 
indeed,  the  nearer  we  approached  Seville,  every 
stage  might  be  considered  a gradation  to  improve- 
ment. 

The  venta  where  we  stopped  to  breakfast,  together 
with  filthiness,  was  unusually  extravagant.  My  com- 
panion, upon  recapitulating  the  bill  for  those  few 
indulgences  we  had  ordered — for  a rabbit,  which 
brought  to  mind  Gil  Bias’s  cat ; a cup  of  thick  coffee, 
without  milk  ; bread,  without  butter ; and  barley, 
without  beans  for  the  horses ; a charge  was  made 
amounting  to  the  sum  total  of  ten  Spanish  dollars 
— swore  ’twas  too  hard  to  have  to  pay  so  extor- 
tionately.  Whilst  he  grumbled  at  counting  down 
the  ten  dollars,  I mustered  up  the  whole  of  my  bad 
Spanish,  in  a farewell  speech  to  the  termagant 
landlady.  It  began  with  a mild  lecture  upon  the 
evil  results  of  indulging  excesssive  passion  ; showing 
its  peculiar  effects  with  the  fair  sex,  as  inimical  to 
beauty ; and  finished  by  recommending  her,  her 
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of  a dios,  or  to  the  gods,  as  usual,  a todos  demo- 
mas,  or  to  all  the  devils  ; whilst,  on  her  part,  she 
did  not  fail  to  fill  up  each  interval  with  the  bit- 
terest squalls  of  abuse ; having  frequently  endea- 
voured, in  paroxysms  of  rage,  to  spit  in  the  face  of 
my  companion.  Aware  by  this  time  of  the  storm 
that  was  rising,  I had  mounted  my  horse,  and  left 
him  in  the  lurch.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
lady  acquitted  herself,  it  was  evident  she  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  similar  attacks  and  defence, 
with  innocent  travellers  like  ourselves,  not  sus- 
pecting such  a battle  was  preparing  for  us  at  the 
door,  merely  because  my  friend  could  not  help 
laying  down  his  dollars  with  evident  reluctance  ; 
for,  in  his  own  words,  “ absolutely  nothing  that  was 
eatable." 

Half-way  between  Utrera  and  Seville,  we  reached 
a large  venta,  something  like  a waggoner’s  inn, 
where  we  resolved  to  refresh  ourselves,  determined 
as  we  were  to  reach  Seville  before  the  procession 
of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  our  attention  on 
entering  the  venta,  was  a ragged,  diminutive,  shri- 
velled-faced  fellow,  at  his  dinner,  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  Such  a figure  as  Hogarth  would  have 
fixed  upon  at  first  glance,  and  said,  “ Suppose 
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I sketch  that  fellow  for  the  pictui’e  of  a real  Spa- 
niard.” His  dinner  was  served  up  on  a table  of  cork 
wood,  having  no  legs  to  it,  but  supported  by  a huge 
stone  and  root  of  Palmieta  tree  ; the  dish  before 
him  hollowed  out,  but  so  black,  greasy,  and  dirty, 
turn  it  which  way  he  would,  I could  form  no  idea 
of  what  wood  it  was  composed.  The  spoon  which 
he  held  seemed  a chip  off  the  same  block.  If 
bore  an  equally  dark  complexion,  and  was  covered 
with  filth  of  apparent  long  standing. 

To  a stranger,  the  confused  mess  contained  in 
this  dish,  the  broken  edge  of  which  was  cautiously 
supported  in  his  left  hand,  lest  the  gravy  should 
slide  out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  any  better 
name  than  that  under  which  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves have  classed  all  such  mixtures,  “ olla ; ” and 
therefore  the  one  now  before  us,  which  literally 
was  an  olla  of  all-coloured  vegetables,  interspersed 
with  black  lumps  of  meat,  that  might  have  been 
the  flesh  of  a mule,  borrico  cat,  or  dny  other  ani- 
mal in  this  world,  disguised  as  it  was  beyond  all 
probable  conjecture,  in  the  bottom  of  this  black 
dish.  In  spite  of  the  disgusting  appearance  of 
this  olla  to  our  eyes,  the  strong  smell  of  garlick, 
oil,  fish,  &c.  &c.  had  attracted  a company  of 
four  dogs  and  two  cats,  looking  up  in  this  poor 
miserable  fellow’s  face,  as  if  he  was  an  Emperor, 
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and  possessed  the  means  of  contributing  to  their 
happiness,  would  he  only  bestow  some  small  por- 
tion towards  alleviating  their  keen  hunger.  These 
animals  cut  a most  ridiculous  appearance,  and 
were  only  distinguished  as  to  species  from  each 
other  by  their  size  and  whiskers,  as  the  French  had 
stumped  oft'  their  ears  and  tails  close  to  the  roots. 
After  many  vain  intreaties,  the  old  cat  had  now 
become  so  importunate  as  to  jump  upon  the  table, 
and  had  actually  ventured  one  paw  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bowl,  when  the  lady  of  the  venta  interfered, 
dealing  among  those  starving  mendicants  such  de- 
cisive blows  with  her  ladle,  that  had  an  instanta- 
neous effect  in  breaking  up  the  party,  leaving  the 
Spaniard  to  finish  his  olla  in  peace. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  Seville,  excessively 
fatigued,  after  so  long  a day’s  journey,  notwith- 
standing we  found  the  roads  were  good  the  whole 
way  through  a level  country,  without  encounter- 
ing any  of  those  obstacles  we  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to,  having  travelled  over  a plain 
measuring  about  thirty  miles,  between  the  river 
Guadalquivir  and  Puerta  Serena. 

We  approached  Seville — fine  crops  of  wheat 
presented  themselves — the  view  of  the  city  became 
very  grand,  so  many  steeples  rising  out  of  the 
smoke,  giving  us  clearly  to  understand  we  should, 
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on  entering  the  place,  meet  numerous  Priests  and 
Friars,  fattened  upon  superstition,  whilst  all  other 
buildings  of  public  utility  would  be  found  totally 
wanting,  or,  at  least,  tottering  to  the  foundation, 
whilst  such  weeds  were  encouraged,  sapping  to  the 
root  of  improvement,  and  choking  both  arts  and 
sciences  in  their  first  efforts  towards  perfection. 

On  entering  the  city  we  were  much  stared  at, 
on  account  of  those  articles  of  English  manufac- 
ture we  had  upon  our  persons.  An  old  beggar- 
woman  particularly  assailed  us  with  loud  reproach, 
for  possessing  so  much  finery,  without  throwing  her 
one  little  bit  of  silver. 

The  Spaniards  have  a peculiar  way  of  tossing 
the  ends  of  their  cloaks  over  the  left  shoulder  with 
a dextrous  jirk  of  the  right  hand,  and  a certain 
air  of  haughtiness,  at  once  conveying  their  igno- 
rance and  jealousy,  as,  with  this  affected  sort  of 
grandeur,  they  whiff  their  segars  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  stranger.  In  this  way  we  were 
received  at  the  entrance — as  much  as  to  say,  not- 
withstanding you  Englishmen  ride  such  high  horses 
through  our  streets,  we  have  a better  opinion  of 
ourselves  than  of  any  John  Bull.  This  spirit  was  so 
evident,  that  I had  often  at  the  end  of  my  tongue 
sentiments  which,  but  once  uttered,  would  have 
done  us  no  good  in  the  prosecution  of  our  journey. 
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At  the  mercy  of  one  of  these  creatures  for  a guide, 
having  constantly  to  inquire  of  him  when  we 
should  arrive  at  the  head  inn,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  turning  into  the  square  of  a filthy  place, 
called  la  Posada  de  la  Reyna,  passing  through  long 
narrow  lanes,  sloping  to  the  centre,  in  such  excavated 
manner,  it  would  throw  any  horse  upon  his  knees, 
unaccustomed  to  the  habit  of  sliding  through  them. 
From  the  ill-looking  countenances  about  this  place, 
alarmed  for  ourselves  and  horses,  we  reconnoi- 
tered  over  and  over  again,  before  our  minds  could 
be  made  up  to  he  down  quietly  for  the  night 
amongst  robbers  and  vermin,  of  both  which  the 
place  bore  every  plausible  appearance.  Almost  van- 
quished, however,  with  fatigue,  and  perceiving 
my  companion  had  fallen  already  to  sleep  on  a 
dirty  old  stretcher,  glad  even  of  that  rest,  I re- 
solved to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  once  more  to 
support  the  character  of  a true  soldier,  by  defying 
the  worst  fate  that  could  befall  us  until  break  of 
day. 

The  two  Grenadiers  were  now  posted  in  the 
stable,  their  muskets  slung  close  by,  whilst  a pistol 
lay  at  my  companion’s  bed-side,  and  one  at  my 
own.  I now  awoke  him  for  his  approval  of  this 
disposition,  to  which  he  nodded  his  assent,  and 
yawned  out,  it  would  also  be  prudent  to  conceal 
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our  two  vellisses  under  the  stretcher,  for  I never 
saw,  said  he,  a house  so  beset  with  vagabonds  of 
all  descriptions  ; and  indeed  I must  confess,  from 
what  I had  myself  witnessed,  that  all  idea  of  sleep 
now  forsook  me ; alarm  having  scarcely  yet  left 
my  mind  since  the  adventure  of  the  white  mule ; 
— the  crosses  by  the  way-side  frequently  present- 
ing themselves  in  conjunction  with  other  dismal 
apprehensions,  most  barbarously  calculated  to  mur- 
der sleep  ; so  that  altogether,  in  tortures  of  both 
body  and  mind,  we  suffered  more  throughout  this 
one  night,  than  in  any  beds  we  had  hitherto  en- 
tered ; we  rolled  and  scratched  at  every  few  se- 
conds ; my  companion  once  jumping  quite  out  upon 
the  floor,  exclaiming  in  his  sleep?  until  at  length 
I opened  the  window,  and  our  obnoxious  enemies 
soon  retired,  broken  and  dispersed  by  the  sudden 
re-appearance  of  Aurora. 

I had  omitted  an  account  of  our  supper  in  its 
proper  place,  but  which  soon,  and  with  no  agree- 
able sensations,  I felt  obliged  to  remember,  though 
I believe  my  companion  suffered  still  more  than 
myself  in  proportion,  as  he  had  indulged  over  a 
stale  piece  of  old  pork,  (which  a starving  man,  or 
savage,  alone  could  have  relished)  without  reference 
to  a salad  mixed  with  oil,  fish,  and  garlic,  pro- 
ducing such  twitches  the  whole  following  day,  as 
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made  him  frequently  curse  la  Posada  de  la  Reyna, 
or  the  Queen’s  Inn. 

I next  asked  the  waiter,  what  he  could  give  us  for 
breakfast?  “Every  thing  good,  Gentlemen,”  said 
he.  “ Produce  all  your  good  things,  then,  at  once 
upon  the  table.”  My  companion  surveyed  the 
whole  with  an  eye  of  heartfelt  disgust ; “ Come 
away,”  said  he,  “ you  cannot  possibly  bring 
yourself  to  partake  of  such  filth : let  us  pay, 
but  as  to  any  further  internal  penance,  I am  re- 
solved that  my  stomach  shall  receive  no  more,  as 
from  what  I have  already  swallowed,  it  will  be  ut- 
terly impossible  to  think  of  pursuing  our  journey.” 
******** 

In  such  despairing  condition  we  sallied  out  of 
the  door,  and  after  much  walking  and  inquiry,  at 
last  gained  admittance  in  la  Posada  del  Rey,  or 
the  King’s  Inn,  which,  it  will  appear  by  the  sequel, 
was  literally  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

Having  delivered  our  letters  early  next  morning 
to  some  Spaniards  of  consequence,  we  were  invited 
that  evening  to  a tattullia,  or  party,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  something  very  grand ; it 
might  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  houses  in 
Seville,  to  which  we  were  going  :■ — but  alas  ! the 
moment  we'entered  the  room,  expectation  was  no 
more,  there  were  several  mischievous-looking  ca- 
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nous  of  the  Church,  planted  close  about  the  great 
Don  of  the  house,  pointing  significant  looks  at  our 
military  dress,  as  we  approached  the  grandee 
himself  who  was  decorated  with  as  many  orders  as 
must  have  intimidated  any  other  two  strangers  but 
ourselves,  who  had  set  out  with  such  determined 
disgust  of  tinsel,  calculated  but  to  inspire  in  weak 
minds  obedience  and  slavish  respect. 

Whatever  hand  this  great  excellentissimo  Senor 
Don  may  have  had  in  the  late  wonder- 

ful revolutions,  there  were  but  few  marks  that 
I could  discover  of  intelligence  or  genius  in  his 
broad  chubby  face ; there  were  several  old  Coun- 
tesses present,  their  manner  of  embracing  each 
other  on  entering  a room,  and  then  proceeding  to 
such  vollies  of  fulsome  compliments,  kept  me  in 
a continued  smothered  state  of  risibility  during  the 
half  hour  I had  patience  to  endure  it. 

Provided  they  could  keep  up  a certain  gabbling 
sound,  they  attach  but  little  importance  to  sense, 
producing  most  discordant  effect  upon  the  impar- 
tial ears  of  a spectator,  and  vying  in  shrillness 
with  the  nocturnal  squalls  of  a screech  owl;  which 
store  of  compliments  once  exhausted,  there  they  sit, 
with  their  hands  before  them,  without  another  sylla- 
ble, prompted  by  occasion  or  any  of  those  innate 
senses  so  argued  for  by  some  philosophers; — they 
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are  in  fact  parrots,  repeating  various  lessons  me- 
chanically familiarized  to  their  unmeaning  tongues, 
or  like  pea  fowl,  geese,  turkies,  musco.vy  ducks, 
or  guinea  hens,  in  a poultry  yard,  where  gaudiest 
feather  or  stiff  tail  constitutes  the  highest  insignia 
of  grandeur. 

An  old  gentleman  to  whom  we  had  particular 
letters  of  recommendation,  called  for  us  every 
morning  in  his  carriage ; a conveyance  from  its 
strength  well  calculated  for  the  rugged  ill-paved 
streets  of  Seville:  he  drove  us  to  every  place 
worth  visiting ; first  to  the  foundery  where  brass 
guns  were  manufactured,  though  at  present  not  in 
any  great  numbers,  as  the  furnaces  remain  still 
unrepaired  since  destroyed  by  the  French,  who 
had  filled  them  with  various  ordnance  which  they 
left  to  cool  inside,  forming  most  ridiculous  groups 
of  half-melted  guns  of  various  calibre  in  one  solid 
mass,  and  which  the  superintendant  told  us  with  a 
smile,  rather  forced  upon  the  occasion,  “ had 
afforded  Monsieur  much  diversion  about  the  pe- 
riod of  his  leaving  Seville.”  Machinery  seemed 
much  wanted  to  expedite  this  business,  as  the  little 
work  now  going  forward  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
mules ; — considering  the  simplicity  of  their  imple- 
ments used  in  cutting  brass,  the  workmen  seemed 
tolerably  expert,  encouraging  a hope  that  when 
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their  furnaces  should  be  again  repaired,  this  art 
might  perhaps  attain  some  modern  degree  of  per- 
fection, though  at  present  the  ordnance  left  in  the 
fabrica  is  scarcely  worth  speaking  of.  The  build- 
ing is  large,  and  the  walls  of  handsome  cut  stone  ; 
had  we  not  a particular  interest,  the  orders  to  gain 
admittance  are  so  strict  with  regard  to  strangers, 
we  should  have  found  it  rather  a difficult  matter. 
It  was  here  those  famous  guns  were  cast  under  di- 
rection of  the  French,  which  enabled  them  to 
throw  shells  at  such  an  extraordinary  distance  du- 
ring the  siege  of  Cadiz.* 

The  Exchange  is  a large  square  building  near 
the  Cathedral,  each  side  ornamented  like  the  front 
of  a palace,  with  a gateway  ascended  to  by  a hand- 
some flight  of  steps,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
pillars  of  cut  stone,  connected  with  iron  chains. 
In  the  interior  square  there  is  a fountain  and  piaz- 
zas, affording  protection  from  the  sun  to  the  clerks 
whose  business  calls  them  from  office  to  office. 

The  principal  apartments  below  are  appropriated 
to  the  merchant  company,  with  a superb  seat  for 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  chairs 
covered  with  rich  damask  for  the  members. 

Ascending  another  flight  of  pure  marble  stairs, 
we  entered  a grand  hall,  of  dimensions  equal  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  square ; the  floor  inlaid  with 
* One  of  which  may  now  be  seen  in  rear  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
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variegated  marble,  and  walls  lined  with  mahogany 
cases,  containing  important  documents  registered 
in  this  place  as  their  public  archives,  and  treasur- 
ing from  a remote  period  all  papers  of  commercial 
negociation  with  South  America. 

The  old  gentleman,  on  quitting  the  Exchange, 
hinting  to  us,  that  he  was  always  inclined  to  take  a 
nap  about  two  o’clock  ; we  accordingly  deemed  it 
polite  not  to  frustrate  his  idle  intention  by  detain- 
ing him  any  longer — wished  him  an  agreeable  dose, 
and  returned  to  the  King’s  Inn. 

Our  dinner,  the  best  that  could  be  procured, 
consisted  of  soup  made  of  soft  bread,  resembling 
pap,  an  olla  of  fat  bacon,  hard  slices  of  beef,  and 
beans,  with  tomata  sauce,  and  which,  for  a person 
not  delicate,  or  careful  as  to  cleanliness,  might 
have  been  tolerably  relished.  There  were  but  two 
sorts  of  wine,  a sour  kind  of  vin-de-grave,  and 
light  sherry.  After  dinner,  according  to  engage- 
ment, we  ordered  our  horses,  and  repaired  to  our 
friend’s  house,  where,  to  our  no  small  surprise, 
his  niece,  Miss  Aretlnisa,  was  dressed  in  panta- 
loons, and  had,  in  a gentlemanly  style,  already 
mounted  astride  the  saddle.*  We  all  started 
together  towards  the  fabrica  of  Saltpetre,  the 
process  of  which  I should  have  liked  minutely 

* There  is  no  difference  in  Spain  as  to  the  manner  of 
riding  between  the  male  or  female. 
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to  have  examined  ; but  we  did  not  stop  more  than 
a few  minutes,  to  walk  over  the  factory.  Continu- 
ing our  ride  round  the  city,  little  regular  fortifica- 
tion, except  a ditch  in  rear  of  the  Tobacco  fabrica, 
struck  our  attention,  besides  an  old  wall  surround- 
ing the  city,  that  could  easily  be  thrown  down. 
It  was  growing  late — we  were  anxious  to  cross 
the  bridge  of  boats  upon  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
and  take  a hasty  view  of  the  town  on  the  other 
side,  where  the  gallant  General  Downie  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  a Spa- 
nish regiment  in  attack  of  the  French. 

A monument  in  wood,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Lieutenant  Brett,  Royal  Artillery,  who  fell  in  the 
act  of  pointing  his  gun  against  the  enemy,  did  not 
fail  attracting  our  attention.  There  was  a sub- 
scription on  foot,  we  understood,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a new  one,  of  more  durable  materials. 

Next  morning  w'e  proceeded  to  the  fabrica  of 
Tobacco  ; the  building,  for  size  and  grandeur,  sur- 
passing all  we  had  yet  seen  of  the  kind.  It  is  of 
cut  stone,  handsomely  ornamented  with  appropri- 
ate figures,  having  also  piazzas  in  the  interior  of 
the  square,  and  a fountain  spouting  in  the  centre. 
The  machines  are  turned  by  blinded  mules,  that 
seemed  in  every  way  sensible  of  their  wretched 
situations,  daily  revolving  in  a contracted  circle. 
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exposed  to  the  almost  unsufferable  smell  of  strong 
tobacco  close  under  their  noses,  when  dragging  a 
large  stone  round  and  round,  to  grind  the  leaves 
into  snuff. 

The  first  room  we  entered,  tinkers  were  at 
work,  forming,  with  a dreadful  hammering,  cases 
for  exportation.  The  next  room  exhibited  a view 
of  wooden  troughs,  in  which  the  tobacco  is  inge- 
niously chopped  small  by  blocks  with  hatchets  at 
the  ends,  resembling  the  inside  of  a piano  in 
motion. 

The  smell  in  this  room  was  almost  too  sickening 
to  be  endured  ; we  therefore  hastened,  half  blinded 
and  irritated  with  sneezing,  through  the  several 
other  processes,  until  at  last  we  came  to  our  fare- 
well pinch  of  superior  Spanish  snuff.  The  num- 
bers employed  here  are  immense,  and  the  revenue 
arising  to  the  crown  very  considerable.  It  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  one  of  its  chief  resources,  fliough 
alter  all  it  is  a very  odd  circumstance  to  relate, 
there  is  scarcely  a good  pinch  of  snuff,  or  bundle 
of  segars,  to  be  procured  in  Spain,  except  what 
are  smuggled  into  the  country. 

Our  visit  to  the  Mint  was  short.  First,  there 
were  furnaces  purifying  the  metal;  next,  large 
wheels  were  put  in  motion  as  before,  by  unfortu- 
nate mules,  the  only  class  of  beings  I had  ever 
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seen  w ho  were  unw  illing  to  make  money.  The  silver 
forced  between  two  steel  cylinders  at  a proper  dis- 
tance, came  out  of  the  exact  thickness  for  Spanisli 
dollars ; the  bars  were  then  straightened,  after  the 
manner  of  wire-drawing,  out  of  which  the  coin  is 
stamped,  at  a single  blow,  by  a machine  of  its  true 
diameter;  the  edges  are  next  milled,  passing 
through  a fluted  slide,  by  means  of  a hand  screw' ; 
and,  last  of  all,  I stamped  a dollar  in  the  press 
with  my  own  hands,  for  which  I had  to  pay  the 
full  value  when  finished,  with  the  addition  of  ano- 
ther from  my  pocket  to  the  workmen,  who,  though 
surrounded  with  millions,  are  nevertheless  watched 
like  thieves. 

Our  dinner  this  day  was  little  varied  from  the 
former  ; the  dishes  greasy,  palatable  alone  to  that 
foreign  taste  which  as  yet  we  had  not  acquired. 
Our  old  friend,  as  usual,  retired  to  sleep  at  two 
o’clock,  promising  to  meet  us  again  in  the  evening. 

We  rode  towards  the  woollen  manufactory,  a 
short  distance  out  of  the  city.  I paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  process  of  cleansing  wool.  There  was 
an  interesting  young  lady  attracted  all  my  notice  on 
entering  the  back  yard  : Could  I resist  running  after 
her,  as  she  fled  into  a beautiful  garden  adjoining 
the  house,  with  a female  companion  leaning  upon 
her  arm  ? They  sat  down  under  a tree,  and  suffered 
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me  to  place  myself  beside  them,  whilst  they  sung  a 
charming  duet,  chiefly  about  Religion — Ferdinand 
and  the  w ord  Napoleon,  brought  in  with  great  effect 
at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  Such  sweet  voices,  in  so 
romantic  a spot,  of  course  left  serious  impressions 
upon  my  heart ; hut  my  companion  cruelly  now 
came  to  drag  me  from  the  object  of  my  fascination, 
this  being  the  second  time  I felt  myself  smitten,  and 
bad  nearly  quite  forgotten,  at  this  moment,  the  in- 
teresting Barbaritta.  I kissed  fervently  a rose  at 
parting,  presented  from  her  innocent  hand,  which 
is,  in  Spain,  the  mode  of  acquainting  a young  lady 
you  feel  desperately  in  love  with  her. — “ You  never 
thought  of  laying  down  the  aqueduct,”  observed 
my  friend,  “ between  Seville  and  the  Manufactory 
of  Wool.”  “ I was  thinking  of  something  else,” 
I replied,  “ and  if  he  would  only  be  compassionate 
enough  to  conduct  me  that  evening  to  the  presence 
of  the  charming  Senoritta  * I had  kissed  the  rose  to, 
I would  set  him  down  in  its  place  by  the  way,  as  a 
most  obliging  fellow.” 

But  that  I am  afraid  you  would  laugh  at  my 
weakness,  and  divulge  the  secret  to  any  of  my 
friends,  I would  narrate  the  whole  story  of  this 
happy  evening  I passed  at  a party  where  she  was 
one,  instead  of  merely  communicating  the  few  in- 
different particulars  following: — 

* Young  Lady. 
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Her  voice  I have  acknowledged  was  sweet ; time 
could  not  therefore  slip  by  unpleasingly  in  her  pre- 
sence : it  flew  so  unheeded,  so  fast,  I had  been  re- 
peatedly reminded  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  by 
my  companion,  who  had  grown  rather  sleepy 
talking  with  the  old  gentleman  in  a corner ; but  as 
often  I again  relapsed  into  delicious  forgetfulness. 
At  length  started  from  my  trance  by  the  question, 
“ What  hour  would  we  set  off  at  in  the  morning  i” 
“ Alas  !”  said  I,  “ it  is  morning  already,  and  I feel 
more  inclined  to  dream  of  Arethusa  and  her  guitar, 
than  to  think  of  leaving  Seville,  which  has  become 
to  me  a reflection  little  less  distressing  than  the 
awful  separation  of  death.” 


LETTER  III. 


I shall  describe  the  procession  of  Cuerpo 
Clnisti  (or  the  Body  of  Christ)  in  Ihe  confusion 
with  which  it  really  appeared  to  be  carried  on  be- 
fore me,  instead  of  attempting  to  digest  so  many 
extraordinary,  unaccountable,  contradictory  mat- 
ters under  respective  heads. 

The  windows  and  balances  were  hung  out  with 
rich  damask  hangings — streets  covered  in  with  can- 
vass from  the  upper  stories,  fastened  quite  across — 
both  sides  lined  with  ragged  soldiers  — solemn 
dirges,  Priests,  Friars,  gold  and  silver  candlesticks, 
bells  ringing,  drums  beating,  &c. 

On  a conspicuous  throne,  opposite  the  church, 
there  was  erected  a personification  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  seated  in  character  of  a Spanish  Bishop, 
with  mitre,  crosier,  robes,  &c.,  such  as  they  wear. 
Our  Saviour  distinguished  in  a chair  below,  su- 
perbly habited  as  a Canon  of  the  church,  under- 
neath which  chair  next  came  all  the  Saints  in  order, 
as  established  by  episcopal  authority. 

Nothing  I had  as  yet  seen  exceeded  the  magni- 
ticence  of  this  cathedral.  Gothic  arches,  sup- 
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ported  by  high  fluted  pillars — cielings  richly  co- 
vered with  fore-shortened  paintings — wood-work 
and  carving  of  all  kinds,  defying  description  from 
a person  not  naturally  fond  of  worshipping  the  me- 
rits of  blocked-out  deities.  Where  there  was  not 
gold,  silver,  or  brass,  there  was  at  least  damask  co- 
vering; the  altar-piece  of  solid  silver,  gold-edged; 
candlesticks  of  the  same,  being  exactly  six  feet 
high,  which  1 measured,  by  touching  the  crown  of 
my  head  under  each  socket ; floors  of  marble, 
windows  stained  with  idolatry ; paintings  by  all  the 
first  artists,  whose  genius  turned  on  subjects  of 
bloodshed  and  martyrdom,  shocking  to  view.  The 
Priests  were  making  a hideous  noise  inside  a cage 
of  gilt  bars,  in  gold  and  silver  dresses,  bespangled 
in  every  shape  invention  could  devise  for  stage 
effect,  upon  ignorant  minds  taught  to  bow  to  such 
tinsel  stars ; wretched  victims  of  bigotry  kneeling 
every  where  through  the  church,  muttering  at  beads, 
eyes  fixed  stedfastly  on  some  favourite  Saint : as 
there  were  endless  variety  in  separate  recesses, 
if  one  did  not  listen  propitiously,  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  move  on  to  the  next  for  remission  of 
sins,  whilst  they  apparently  attended  as  much  to 
the  meaning  of  those  rhymes  of  prayers  they  were 
repeating,  or  dog  Latin  cant,  of  their  arrogant  ab- 
solvers,  as  so  mauy  mules  to  the  tinkling  of  bells 
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by  which  in  this  country  they  are  moved.  In  many 
of  these  recesses,  by  drawing  a string,  a curtain 
flew  up  upon  a roller,  revealing  the  most  frightful 
representations  of  agonized  martyrs,  &c. 

Considering  that  the  French  had  paid  their  re- 
spects to  this  Cathedral,  its  priests  should  be  thankful 
so  few  pictures  were  carried  off  by  command  of  the 
late  Emperor.  For  this  moderation  it  need  only 
be  recollected,  the  English  were  not  far  off  at  the 
time,  leaving  his  myrmidons  something  else  to  think 
of,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  as  they  generally 
did  in  other  places,  maiming  the  images  of  the 
saints,  with  barbarous  impiety. 

Disgusted  with  the  subject  of  Churches — re- 
solved to  value  time  better  for  the  rest  of  my  jour- 
ney, I shall  now  proceed  to  wind  up  all  my  opi- 
nions in  one  farewell  denunciation  of  gold,  silver, 
and  brass  candlesticks,  crucifixes,  rising  and  set- 
ting heads  of  glorious  suns,  legs  and  arms  of  holy 
saints  in  preservation,  drops  of  blood,  heads  of 
baptists,  keys  of  heaven,  Peters  and  Pauls — in  fact 
mummery,  horrid  altogether  to  be  witnessed  at  this 
enlightened  period  of  the  world,  and  calculated 
in  this  one  place  alone  to  fill  any  weak  man’s  head 
with  horrors  of  superstitious  awe,  such  as  time, 
reason,  or  circumstances  might  find  it  an  impossi- 
bility to  ever  again  obliterate ; and  indeed  the  im- 
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pression  left  upon  my  mind,  must  ever  remain  unal- 
tered— to  think  that  so  tine  a country  as  Spain,  in  all 
other  respects  capable  of  improvement,  a people 
naturally  of  resolute  powers  to  act  as  well  as  en- 
dure, should  remain  so  enslaved  by  this  vile,  mock, 
idolatrous,  perverted  religion,  no  more  resembling 
Christian  religion  in  any  one  of  its  heavenly  fea- 
tures, than  those  caricatured  personifications  com- 
pared with  their  pure  originals. 

Speaking  one  day  to  an  intelligent  kind  of  Spa- 
niard, as  I thought,  but  who  I afterwards  found 
out  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  Irish  priest, 
who  had  emigrated  during  the  rebellion,  fbr  fear 
of  his  own  congregation,  displeased  with  his  libe- 
ral way  of  thinking — 

“ You  have  a great  number  of  churches,”  said 
I,  “ in  Seville ; but  where  are  any  buildings  to 
be  seen  of  public  utility'?”  “ Very  few  indeed, 
Senor,”  replied  he  ; “ I’m  sure  it  would  be  better 
some  of  them  were  converted  into  hospitals,  bar- 
racks, academies,  mad-houses,  &c.  &c. ; and  then, 
every  body  would  find  an  accommodation  after 
his  own  mind  or  necessity  • but  — ” pointing 
to  a printed  paper  at  the  corner  of  the  Cathedral, 
“ as  long,”  said  he,  significantly,  “ as  that  pro- 
clamation is  wafered  up  there,  there  are  but  few 
hopes.” 
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Stepping  up  to  read  this  paper,  after  a long  pre- 
amble of  Christian  names,  making  a head  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  proclamation 
itself,  and  after  as  many  Christian  professions  of 
love  and  care  towards  his  beloved  children,  the 
substance  of  it  ran  nearly  thus  : — 

“ This  is  to  advise  of  the  re-establishment  of 
the  most  holy  Inquisition;  and  if  any  man  be  found 
opening  his  mouth  beyond  the  prescribed  circle  of 
its  law,  he  shall  be  snatched  by  an  invisible  jus- 
tice, &c.”  After  which  I hurried  home  to  my  lodg- 
ings, terrified  lest  any  little  notes  upon  the  subject 
should  have  been  left  tossing  about  my  room,  re- 
solved, until  I reached  Gibraltar,  at  least  to  keep 
my  private  sentiments  more  safely  locked  up — the 
priest  having  likewise  suddenly  disappeared  whilst 
I was  reading  the  proclamation,  carried  away  (poor 
fellow  !)  by  feelings  perhaps  too  good  to  stand  long 
near  the  corner-stone  of  this  Cathedral. 

Ascending  the  steeple,  it  was  necessary  to  pause 
upon  each  flight  of  the  winding  steps,  where  we 
breathed  the  purer  air  through  holes  pierced  for 
that  purpose  in  the  walls. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  once  rode  up  to  the  very 
top,  but  did  not,  however,  ride  down  again — as  we 
there  found  a picture  of  her  Majesty’s  faithful 
horse,  who  had  burst;  which  painting  was  dis- 
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gustingly  executed,  delineating  with  perfect  anato- 
mical knowledge,  all  the  shocking  protruded  detail 
of  this  melancholy  catastrophe. 

The  Palace  and  Gardens  at  Seville  are  worthy  of 
notice.  The  King  often  visits  them ; they  are 
tastily  laid  out — various  devices  of  water-works 
interspersed  in  each  little  plot  or  labyrinth. 

By  the  shortest  way  along  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
we  travelled  about  eight  leagues  before  we  reached 
Lebrija.  The  other  road  by  Las  Cabezas  de  San 
Juan,  (or  the  heads  of  St.  John,)  would  have  been 
at  least  five  leagues  more,  without  being  much  far- 
ther advanced  when  at  the  town  of  Viscayna,  than 
we  already  were  towards  Cadiz  ; — which  way,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  with  carriages,  as  the  one  we 
travelled  over,  would  seldom  admit  of  even  horses 
to  pass,  being  so  swampy  in  wet  weather,  that  they 
would  sink  over  head  altogether  in  some  places. 

The  first  venta  at  which  we  alighted,  after  leav- 
ing Seville,  is  remarkable  for  robberies,  by  a 
mounted  gang  not  less  than  thirty  in  number,  who 
continually  scour  the  country  without  apprehen- 
sion of  superior  force  overtaking  them  across  these 
extensive  plains.  At  first  we  could  find  no  forage 
for  the  horses ; there  was  not  a human  being  in- 
side ; — two  little  boys,  herding  goats  at  some  dis- 
tance, at  length  came  to  us,  after  we  had  shouted 
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ourselves  hoarse  from  the  top  of  a pig-sty  in  rear 
of  the  venta.  By  this  time  our  servant  had  cut 
forage  with  his  tobacco-knife,  whilst  my  companion 
w as  foraging  through  the  house,  and  at  last  disco- 
vered with  his  eye  at  a key-hole  some  coarse  bread 
locked  inside  a miserable  bed  room.  Breakfast 
went  down  more  reluctantly  this  morning  than  any 
other  I had  ever  made  under  the  utmost  extremity. 

The  milk,  in  a black  greasy  bowl,  smelled  strongly 
of  goat’s  hair — there  was  no  alternative — making 
merit  of  necessity,  in  spite  of  taste,  we  got  down 
as  much  at  last  as  would  support  nature  to  the 
next  stage,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  expected  the 
remainder  of  that  day  through  those  marshes  we 
had  to  wade. 

Innumerable  wild  birds  kept  screeching  close 
about  us  for  many  miles  along  this  swamp ; wild 
ducks  in  plenty ; also  birds  with  red  legs,  smaller 
than  plover:  black  wings,  and  delicate-shaped 
body,  seemed  common,  hovering  so  near  we  might 
have  shot  quantities  “ They  are  good  for  nothing 
but  to  fly  about,”  said  one  of  the  guides. 

A brig  sailing  down  the  river  gave  great  effect  to 
the  scene,  as  we  had  the  advantage  of  viewing  such 
various  windings  of  the  Guadalquivir,  marked  by  its 
course,  though  in  some  places  we  were  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a mile  from  its  banks. 
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Every  few  miles  our  attention  was  now  attracted 
by  herds  of  mares  along  the  plains,  having  at  last 
got  upon  terra  firma. 

The  manner  of  threshing  with  these  animals  is 
curious,  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  The  Spa- 
niards tie  them  with  straw  ropes,  head  and  tail, 
and  vice  versD,  then  drive  them  in  a circle  until 
the  grain  is  separated.  Like  the  mules,  however* 
in  the  snuff  manufactory,  these  creatures  (many 
of  whom  were  also  quite  blind)  did  not  at  all  seem 
to  relish  this  extraordinary  sort  of  discipline  in  the 
straw.  On  one  hand  contemplating  flocks  of  in- 
nocent sheep,  on  the  other  ferocious  bulls  in  all 
that  enjoyment  which  could  be  drawn  from  such 
subjects  upon  a desert  plain  ; my  companion  and 
I reached  the  town  of  Lebrija,  excessively  van- 
quished, and  hardly  able  to  stir  about  in  search  of 
curiosities  ; but  lay  down  at  once,  after  entering 
the  Posada,  as  did  the  horses,  even  upon  the  sharp- 
pointed  pavement  in  this  stable. 

It  was  well  we  had  taken  a short  nap  during  day- 
light; as  the  sun  had  no  sooner  gone  dow  n,  than  there 
swarmed  around  us,  rising  from  every  crevice,  such 
myriads  of  those  deadly  enemies  itw'ould  be  again 
vexatious  to  describe — “ Come  away,”  said  my 
companion  next  morning,  “ there  is  no  use  to  stand 
talking  here  about  the  matter;  we  ought  to  be  glad  to 
wash  our  hands  of  such  a diabolical  place  altoge- 
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ther.”  I often  smile  at  the  way  military  men  have 
of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other. 
The  word  “ diabolical  ” came  upon  my  ear  so 
significantly  at  this  moment,  it  spoke  more  than  a 
volume  of  description  as  to  the  sort  of  night  he 
had  spent,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  a look, 
whilst  he  scratched  his  head  with  one  hand,  and 
gave  his  night-cap  a shake  with  the  other,  before  he 
would  pack  it  up  in  the  valisse,  which  was  to  go 
behind  him. 

“ There  is  no  creature,”  said  I,  “ however  mean  in 
its  appearance,  or  filthy,  that  it  is  not  framed  for 
some  use.”  “ It  would  puzzle  you,  great  a philoso- 
pher as  you  are,”  said  my  friend  a little  irritated  at 
my  keeping  up  the  subject,  “ to  discover  any 
earthly  use  whatever  in  such  vile  obnoxious  ver- 
min?”— “Don’t  they  fill  up  little  crevices?”  said 
1 ; “ don’t  they  stimulate  a lazy  beggarly  peo- 
ple, that  without  them  would  never  rise  up  off 
their  chairs  to  make  an  exertion?”  and  I might 
have  added,  “ are  they  not  famous  phlebotomists  ?” 
— “ They  will  do  to  fill  up  a crevice  in  your 
Journal,”  said  my  friend,  putting  both  heels  to  his 
horse,  as  if  there  were  a thousand  of  them  close 
behind.  I solemnly  believe  we  should  never  have 
got  over  this  long  stage  with  such  alacrity,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  very  subject  we  were  on  ; whilst 
imagination  fully  equalled  reality,  whether  there 
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were  or  were  not  a few  refugees  about  our  persons, 
aiding  the  desire  we  had  of  reaching  the  town 
of  Xeres,  where  we  should  get  a good  glass  of 
real  sherry  to  w'ash  down  all  our  past  troubles. 

“ I knew'  a lady,”  said  my  companion,  “ who  re- 
ceived a present  of  a little  French  dog,  just  re- 
turned from  this  part  of  Spain.  Frisk  wras  a favo- 
rite on  account  of  his  great  animation,  constantly 
shaking  from  head  to  tail,  which  the  lady  set 
down  to  faithful  attachment  in  her  presence.  The 
coachman,  one  day,  officiously  washed  poor  Frisk  ; 
his  virtue  left  him,  the  lady  no  longer  took  interest, 
and  Frisk,  together  with  neglect  and  a severe  cold 
caught  upon  the  occasion,  soon  expired.” 

“ And  do  you  really  believe,”  said  I,  “ if  the 
present  virtue  w'as  to  be  washed  out  of  Spain  in 
like  manner,  that  the  country  would  not  be  much 
the  better  for  it  l ” “ It  is  a different  case,”  said 

he,  “ they  cannot  possibly  he  wmrse ; something 
good  might  therefore  arise  out  of  the  coachman’s 
interference  ; for  my  own  part,  if  I had  only  the 
whip  hand,  I would  drive  all  such  virtue  into  the 
sea  ; as  w hether  of  kings  or  beggars,  it  is  exactly  the 
same.  If  surrounded  with  filthy  companions,  one 
day  or  other  they  will  grow  so  strong  about  their  per- 
sons, that  no  common  hand  will  be  able  to  eradicate 
them ; and  advice  become  useless,  if  already  too  much 
has  not  been  thrown  away  upon  this  silly  head.” 
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The  town  of  Xeres  is  superior  to  any  of  its  size 
we  had  yet  entered,  as  to  the  neatness  and  regula- 
rity of  its  houses.  In  the  main  street,  the  sign 
of  “ la  Posada  de  la  Consolacion  de  Espagna,”  or 
the  Inn  of  Consolation  of  Spain,  was  to  us,  after 
all  we  had  gone  through,  a most  agreeable  one  as 
we  stopped  at  the  door. 

The  chief  wine-mercliant  residing  here,  a Mr. 
Gordon,  deserves  a place  in  our  grateful  remem- 
brance for  his  kind  hospitable  attention  during  the 
time  we  remained  at  Xeres  ; visiting  his  cellars,  we 
tasted  but  two  kinds  of  sherry,  the  pale  and  brown, 
both  which  were  delicious  ; instead  of  the  sour 
stutf  that  often  passes  under  that  celebrated  title. 

At  dinner  he  produced  a few  particular  bottles, 
reserved  for  hospitality,  which  were  more  mellowed 
than  what  we  tasted  in  wood,  and  which  fully  com- 
pensated for  all  our  foregoing  sufferings. 

There  certainly  was  a church  in  this  town,  and 
we  walked  once  round  it,  with  hats  off  to  the  usual 
assemblage  ; but,  after  the  promise  I have  made,  I 
shall  leave  this  merciful  blank  for  others  to  fill 
up  according  to  their  discretion,,  only  remarking, 
that  had  I found  these  Churches  of  Andalusia 
in  better  condition,  the  Clergy  more  honest  or  in- 
nocent in  their  appearance,  and  the  people  differ- 
ently taught  or  governed ; in  adhering  to  my  first 
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principles,  I should  have  not  stopped  so  short  here 
in  expressing  my  approbation. 

Two  days  had  now  elapsed  at  Xei'es,  Mr.  Gor- 
don’s table  affording  every  means  of  recruiting  our 
wounded  appetites.  Upon  the  last  evening — “ Lux- 
ury,” said  I,  “ is  certainly  no  friend,”  as  I scratched 
over  my  journal,  which  had  been  sadly  neglected 
since  we  got  into  such  good  quarters,  with  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  that  we  liked.  It  is  when  in  mi- 
sery the  mind  is  more  disposed  to  cling  upon  fine 
images ; but,  once  surrounded  by  those  realities, 
however  ardently  sighed  for  before-hand,  Grati- 
tude, like  a great  Lord,  soon  forgets  her  first  fair 
promises*  choked  between  torpidity  and  indolence  ; 
and  pure  taste,  though  it  escapes  vitiation  from 
savoury  dishes,  is  sure  to  be  drowned  in  delicious 
wine  ; the  plain  food  or  crystal  springs  of  temperance 
failing  to  satisfy,  if  but  two  days  we  indulge  at 
the  enchanted  stream  of  superabundance. 

“ Come  away,”  said  my  companion,  “ I am  sick 
too  ot  staying  here.”  “ Just  so,”  said  I,  “ we  go  on 
from  one  stage  to  another,  thinking  we  shall  reach 
some  period  of  real  happiness.  But  yesterday 
drinking  goats’  milk,  from  a filthy  black  bowl, 
without  even  fat  bacon  or  eggs,  you  declared 
you  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  one  good  dinner, 
glass  of  sherry,  and  clean  bed ; yet  still  you  con- 
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tinue  grumbling,  and  scratching  that  head  of  yours 
as  if  there  was  no  rest  to  be  found  for  it.”  “ Leave 
off  moralizing,”  said  he,  “ until  we  get  to  Cadiz. 
I’ll  there  introduce  you  to  some  of  my  friends.” 
But  for  such  interruption,  I should  have  described 
earlier,  the  alarming  circumstance  of  a bull  let 
loose  through  the  streets.  The  gentleman  may, 
however,  “ come  in  here,”  with  equal  effect,  as  had 
he  been  introduced  before,  such  moral  reflection 
might  not  have  raised  a blush  in  the  face  of  lux- 
ury, from  whose  treacherous  bosom  we  now  de- 
termined to  tear  ourselves.  When  the  animal  came 
too  near,  a cloth,  or  whatever  rag  was  most  con- 
venient, was  devoted  to  his  fury.  Another  prac- 
tised the  same  stratagem,  and  so  on  until  the  disap- 
pointed, exasperated,  now  mad  bull,  with  tail  up- 
right, eyes  glaring,  and  ferocious  looks,  roared  out 
his  complaints  against  the  Spanish  nation  in  gene- 
ral (admitting  the  supposition  that  I understood 
his  language),  “ as  a most  barbarous  race.” 

Passing  through  a luxuriant  country,  which  pre- 
sented neat  white  houses  on  the  top  of  almost  every 
hill,  where  those  fine  grapes  are  produced  for 
making  sherry ; we  arrived  at  the  town  of  St. 
Mary’s,  upon  the  side  of  the  river  Guadalete, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz. 

Dispatching  our  servant  to  La  Isla,  (or  “ the 
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Island),”  there  to  remain  with  our  horses  whilst 
we  were  at  Cadiz ; we  resolved  to  proceed  in 
one  of  the  passage-boats,  immediately  across. 
From  the  summit  of  a hill,  before  we  entered 
St.  Mary’s,  I counted  no  less  than  nine  or  ten 
towns,  which  together  with  the  beautiful  sur- 
rounding prospect,  and  view  of  the  sea,  began 
to  awaken  the  sublimest  reflections.  But  at  this 
moment,  it  would  have  been  too  much  out  of 
our  line  to  have  given  way  to  romance ; the  tide, 
we  knew,  would  not  wait  for  us  even  half  an 
hour ; if  it  would,  that  half  hour  must  have 
been  passed  in  satiating  hunger.  But  without 
breakfasting,  we  walked  towards  the  river,  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  inn.  Numbers  of 
troublesome  tide-waiters  came  running  to  meet  us, 
squabbling  who  should  have  our  luggage,  or  rather 
our  money,  underbidding  each  other,  from  five 
dollars  down  to  half  a one,  which  we  agreed  to 
pay,  thus  convinced  of  the  beneficial  effects  arising 
sometimes  to  the  public  from  a little  opposition. 

When  we  were  seated  in  the  boat : — “ Now,” 
said  my  companion,  “ is  a good  opportunity  to 
pull  out  your  pocket-book,  and  divert  hunger  by 
remarks,  sur  les  accidens  du  terrein,  as  vice  versa, 
it  is  always  pleasantest  on  shore  to  contem- 
plate the  fickle  sea ; borrowing  out  of  necessity, 
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power  to  convert  all  situations  into  at  least  imagi- 
nary happiness,  and  which,  after  all,  I believe  is 
the  utmost  this  world  affords  to  any  traveller.” 
“ True,”  said  I ; “ and  as  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sails,  it  makes  little  difference  how  a mere 
passenger  employs  his  time,  when  once  embarked  ; 
and  it  is  well  to  fill  up  a page  in  this  way,  if  not 
better  than  yielding  to  Hypochondriasis,  over  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  as  some  weak  people  do,  who 
are  subject  to  that  melancholy  sickness.” 

We  had  now  got  to  about  the  centre  of  the  Bay, 
which  presented  a most  perfect  panorama,  that  in- 
terested my  other  senses  so  completely,  I had  quite 
forgotten  hunger.  Having  landed  at  the  Mole  of 
Cadiz,  we  walked  to  several  hotels,  without  gaining 
admittance  to  either,  as  the  place  was  unusually 
crowded.  But,  our  baggage  safely  lodged,  we  lost 
no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  British  Consul’s,  who 
received  us  most  kindly,  and  begged  we  would  dine 
at  his  table  whenever  w'e  found  it  convenient. 

The  houses  in  Cadiz  are  high ; the  streets, 
except  a few,  narrow  ; balconies  and  fronts  hand- 
somely painted,  exhibiting  a pleasing  appearance 
of  cleanliness,  after  having  so  long  experienced  the 
reverse ; shops  good,  and  trade  lively,  beyond 
comparison  to  others  we  had  passed.  It  is  not  un- 
deservedly the  ladies  of  Cadiz  are  reported  to  be 
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beautiful.  We  had  already  fixed  our  eyes  upon 
several  objects,  whose  charms  had  instantaneous 
effect  in  softening  our  former  opinion  : “ that  there 
were  not  any  real  beauties  in  Spain.” 

The  Almeida  (or  public  walk)  was  not  crowded, 
Sunday  being  the  most  fashionable  evening,  for  all 
public  amusements. 

A young  officer  of  the  Spanish  service,  who,  we 
concluded,  had  not  long  worn  a sword,  wishing  to 
prove  his  courage  on  the  mall,  drew  in  a great  rage 
to  cut  down  a Paysano,  (or  peasant,)  who  had 
given  him  some  trifling  offence.  Had  the  crowd 
not  interfered,  he  probably  would  have  murdered 
the  poor  man,  having  already  maimed  the  cheek  of 
an  innocent  spectator  behind  him,  with  a bran- 
dishing blow.  The  other  officers  present  took  no 
notice;  but  rather  applauded  his  conduct,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  and  resuming  their  walk  with  evi- 
dent exultation.  My  companion  assured  me  no- 
thing could  equal  the  distance  which  these  unfortu- 
nate peasants  were  kept  at  by  the  military  ; that  it 
wras  instantaneous  death  if  any  one  of  them  lifted 
his  hand  ; nor  was  at  all  extraordinary  to  unsheath 
their  swords  in  public  places,  particularly  as  in  this 
instance  where  there  were  females  present. 

On  entering  the  Hospicio,  (or  Hospital,)  a mag- 
nificent building  upon  the  grandest  scale,  we 
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were  shown  through  various  apartments  of  cha- 
ritable institutions.  The  first  we  passed  through, 
allotted  to  distressed  females,  seemed  regulated 
with  much  order:  there  were  several  girls  washing 
the  floors ; but  pity  prevented  us  stopping  a mo- 
ment, lest  they  should  suffer  any  additional  seve- 
rity on  our  accounts,  as  they  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  their  delight  on  recognizing  the  English 
uniform. 

Arriving  at  the  Hospital  door,  the  attendant  ad- 
vised us,  not  to  think  of  entering  as  there  were  a 
few  cases  of  fever  which  might  be  infectious  ; con- 
tented, therefore,  with  what  he  urged,  we  were  in- 
duced to  refrain  ; — “ But,  gentlemen,”  continued 
he,  “ if  you  will  only  be  pleased  to  walk  this  way, 
there  is  something  you  may  find  more  entertaining.” 

The  maniacs  were  parading  about  in  an  inner 
court,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number — loose, 
because  they  were  harmless,  said  the  attendant, 
pompously  taking  care  to  distinguish  himself  for 
his  own  small  stock  of  comprehension,  as  he  stood 
in  the  centre  expatiating  upon  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  every  ideot,  himself  excepted ; demon- 
strating, as  he  conceived,  clearly  that  they  were 
individually  no  wiser  than  what  they  had  credit  for 
in  his  account. 

Passing  a window  where  there  was  the  worst  of 
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all  fools,  an  old  woman  ; I just  listened  in  time  to 
the  warning  of  the  attendant,  to  save  my  red  coat 
from  a porringer  of  greasy  broth  dashed  at  me  with 
a malignant  grin,  through  an  iron  cage  ; but  which 
caused  her  great  disappointment  to  observe  the 
failure  of  her  wicked  design. 

It  would  he  foolish  of  me  to  attempt  a descrip- 
tion of  every  character  upon  so  short  a visit  round 
the  various  cells ; but  the  impression  never  can 
leave  my  mind,  unless  indeed  I may  be  allotted 
some  one  day  a cell  of  my  own,  contemplating 
the  distresses  so  many  fellow  creatures  suffer  in 
places  of  this  description,  where  a little  humane  at- 
tention might  contribute  much  to  remove  the  tor- 
tures, especially  of  Hies,  filth,  and  foul  air — causes 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  drive  any  man  out  of  his 
sober  senses,  and  so  keep  him  chained  amongst  so 
many  pestilential  horrors  without  a hand  for  self- 
defence. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  humiliating  than 
to  view  the  human  countenance  in  such  variety  of 
distress,  each  retaining,  notwithstanding  its  distor- 
tion, strong  evidence  of  the  original  cause  of  its 
first  distraction.  With  few  exceptions,  their  fea- 
tures were  pallid,  and  marked  deeply  with  rage  or 
melancholy,  each  chained  hand  and  leg,  in  a bare 
cell  not  five  feet  by  three;  the  effluvia  upon  approach 
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insufferable,  altogether  inspiring  almost  self-dis- 
traction on  viewing  forms  similar  to  our  own,  thus 
inhumanly  plagued.  “ Many  of  these  we  saw 
here,”  said  my  companion,  “ had  from  only  slight 
derangement,  in  the  first  instance,  for  want  of  ten- 
derness and  care,  arrived  at  the  deplorable  state  in 
which  we  now  beheld  them.” 

I now  come  to  a theatre  presenting  wretched- 
ness of  a less  heart-rending  nature  than  the  mad- 
house I had  just  left,  and  which,  I fear,  has,  in 
great  degree,  taken  away  any  little  competence  I 
might  have  boasted  to  do  justice  to  a class  of  silly 
players,  few  degrees  wiser,  and  certainly  many  less 
harmless,  than  the  fools  w ho  were  parading  loose 
about  the  inner  court  of  the  Hospicio.  There 
seemed  little  more  arrangement  in  the  plot  before 
us  than  in  the  different  ways  the  fools  strutted  upon 
their  stage,  each  acting  so  totally  independent,  and 
inconsistent  with  both  time  and  place,  as  would 
have  driven  Aristotle  himself  mad,  and  fit  for  a 
cell  in  the  last  place  we  visited,  could  he  have  wit- 
nessed this  performance,  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  ascribe  to  Thalia,  Melpomene,  or  the 
party-coloured  Hero.  There  speeches  going  off  at 
random — the  prompters  had  enshrouded,  by  an  im- 
mense tin  canopy,  their  unbecoming  dresses  and 
dull  positions  once  taken,  never  flinched  from. 
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until  a nod  from  the  prompter  permitted,  soon  sa- 
tisfied my  curiosity.  “ Who  is  that,”  said  I to  my 
companion,  “ dressed  in  a red  riding  habit'?”  “ My 
dear  fellow,”  said  he,  “ that  is  no  less  a personage 
than  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  you  will  soon  see  the 
Earl  of  Essex  come  out  with  a black  silk  handker- 
chief over  his  head,  and  sit  down  in  that  large 
chair,  to  represent  a headless  man.”  Rather  than 
remain  long  to  witness  so  shocking  a sight,  we 
retired  for  a few  minutes,  and  returned  in  time 
for  the  dancing,  which  cannot  be  denied,  fully 
recompensed  all  that  patience  with  which  we 
had  awaited  whilst  they  were  w'ading  through  their 
tedious  performance  up  to  its  last  barbarous  exe- 
cution. 

Anxious  to  reach  Gibraltar  before  the  17th  of 
July,*  that  we  might  have  24  hours,  at  least,  to 
settle  our  accounts  with  the  world,  having  fixed 
upon  that  period  for  the  happy  termination  of  all 
our  miseries.  We  set  out  early  in  the  morning, 
upon  a road  which  any  thing  we  had  hitherto 
experienced  could  not  be  compared  to  for  bad- 
ness. We  wrere  the  whole  way  drenched  under 
one  continued  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  accompa- 
nied with  awful  interludes  of  thunder  and  light- 

* 17th  July,  being  the  day  previous  to  that  general  dis- 
solution prophecied  by  an  Italian  fanatic. 


liing,  during  the  two  days  occupied  by  our  journey, 
and  which  we  considered  as  certain  prognostics  of 
the  approaching  general  dissolution. 

As  to  perfect  landscape,  nothing  we  had  hitherto 
met  surpassed  the  wild  romantic  scenery  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town  of  Veger,  situate  on  the  summit 
of  a rocky  mountain,  about— — leagues  from  Cadiz. 
At  this  place  I got  stung  by  a scorpion,  which  I 
unluckily  threw  my  hand  upon  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  not  dreaming  of  any  evil  like  that  com- 
ing treacherously  in  contact,  as  I thought  (in  my. 
sleep,)  1 was  safely  shaking  hands  with  a friend 
on  the  rock,  rendering  the  anticipation  of  pleasure 
in  this  case,  rather  a painful  confirmation  of  the 
general  rule,  that  “ reality  always  falls  short  of 
expectation ; ” although  the  rock  itself  is  not 
without  innumerable  scorpions,  this  was  the  first 
experience  1 had  ever  had  of  the  pain  produced  by 
this  venomous  insect;*  the  wound  swelled  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  so  that  I had  but  one  effective  hand  left 
to  hold  the  bridle,  for  the  last  stage,  giving  rather  a 
melancholy  reflection  ; as  I sat  up  with  a blanket 
rolled  about  me,  graying  anxiously  for  day  break. 

* To  one  who  has  witnessed  a scorpion  in  the  act  of  sui- 
cide, it  is  curious  to  consider  that  its  own  poison  should 
prove  the  best  antidote  against  the  wound  it  inflicts  upon 
others. 
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This  blanket  was  not  without  its  torments  ! It  had 
King  George’s  mark,  and  contained  all  the  col- 
lected vermin  of  the  campaign,  in  high  state  of 
preservation,  ready  to  attach  again  to  the  back  of 
any  British  soldier,  travelling  that  lonely  way,  where 
they  had  so  few  customers,  when  one  did  arrive  he 
paid  well  for  all.  We  had  foolishly  sent  our  va- 
lises round  by  sea ; so  that  when  we  came  into 
this  venta,  wet  to  the  skin,  we  were  without  a single 
change,  and  glad  of  what  we  could  get  to  preserve 
our  lives.  There  was  no  fire,  no  comfort,  and  no 
other  bed  but  a little  straw  scattered  on  the  earthen 
floor. 

A faithful  description  of  the  road  over  our  last 
stage,  could  scarcely  be  credited.  In  many  places 
the  horses  themselves  would  scarcely  be  led  to  be- 
lieve it  was  possible  we  meant  them  to  jump  down 
such  frightful  precipices,  as  the  poor  terrified  ani- 
mals stood  elevated  with  projected  noses,  casting 
alternate  looks  at  the  difliculty  and  their  masters’ 
faces,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ If  we  attempt  this,  we 
shall  surely  never  see  home.”  It  was  not  without 
many  bruises  we  at  length  reached  Gibraltar,  thus 
having,  one  way  or  the  other,  hobbled  over  a distance 
of  not  less  than  250  miles  in  the  short  space  of  one 
month,  perfectly  cured  of  all  desire  to  revisit  those 
wild  mountains  of  Andalusia,  at  least  from  any 
motives  of  pleasure. 
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17th  of  July,  181G, 

The  day  of  the  Author's  return  to  Gibraltar. 

THE  INQUISITION. 


What  form  now  flashes  wildly  through  the  air? 
Methinks  it  is  the  phantom  of  despair! — 

Whose  frantic  voice  now  echoes  from  the  ground  ? — 
And  whither  is  address’d  the  doleful  sound  ? 

It  speaks  aloud  in  melancholy  strain, 

To  thee,  priest-ridden  subjugated  Spain. 

O Heaven!  when  shall  it  please  thine  arm,  it  cried. 
To  break  this  yoke,  these  galling  chains  divide  ; 
First,  by  some  hellish  minister  proclaim’d, 

For  vile  despotic  purpose  aptly  fram’d  ; 

A spectred  night-mare  seated  on  the  breast, 

With  cruel  images  that  murder  rest ; 

A kite-like  fiend  still  hov’ring  over  head, 

Intent  to  seize  e’en  those  few  crumbs  of  bread, 

Hard  earn’d  with  drops  from  honest  Labour’s  brow  ? 
When  Independence  dares  to  hold  the  plough, 

A bloated  monster,  when  it  only  wills 
Essence  extracted  out  of  human  ills, 

Or  groans  for  sanguinary  food  it  loves, 

Foul  execution  swift  obedient  moves 
Through  its  dark  cave;  the  fatal  order  past, 

Each  active  agent  flies — “ they  come  at  last” 

At  midnight’s  awful  hour  his  life  to  claim  : — 

Awake  poor  victim  ! answer  to  thy  name. 


Wlieu  genius  born  instinctively  to  rise. 

Though  Death  prepar’d  its  fun’ral  sacrifice. 
Unaw’d  by  priest-craft,  makes  its  bright  essay. 
This  daemon  comes  and  tears  the  child  away. 

’Tis  thus  the  Tyrant  deals  with  industry, 

Takes  its  first  honey — stifles  then  the  bee. 

’Tis  thus  the  Inquisition’s  ruffian  power 
Blights  fair  improvement,  ere  she  comes  to  flow’r  ; 
Relentless  leaves  each  orphan  branch  to  pine. 
That  parent  stem  which  propp’d  the  tender  vine. 
How  long,  O Spain ! shall  this  foul  vulture’s  brood 
Prey  on  thy  vitals,  drink  thy  dearest  blood  ? 

Shall  captive  Nature,  struggling  on  the  earth, 
Thus  view  her  offspring  strangled  at  their  birth  ; 
Her  noblest  sons  depress’d  in  servile  chains. 

Whilst  o’er  the  surface  nought  but  scum  remains  ? 
Hail ! happier  Isle,  where  men  no  longer  groan 
Beneath  the  power  which  cruel  priests  enthrone  ; 
But  where  the  meanest  beggar  that  can  live, 

May  breathe  those  thoughts,  kind  heav’n  is  pleas’d  to 
Good  subjects  there  in  confidence  may  rise, 

Walk  fearless  forth,  securely  close  their  eyes ; 
Where  Justice  ne’er  resign’d  that  hallow’d  crown. 
To  winch  all  ranks  with  cheerfulness  bow  down  ; 
Where  manly  spirit  breathes,  uncrush’d  by  pow’r, 
Not  dragg’d  to  torture  each  successive  hour ; 

Where  merit  sometimes  meets  itjjust  rewards. 
And  honest  men  are  valued  more  than  lords ; 
Where  innocence  is  never  doom’d  to  fate 
Of  double  tyranny,  'twixt  Church  and  State. 
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But  thou  fallen  victim  of  ill-omen’d  stars  ! 

Reeking  and  torn  with  dire  intestine  wars. 

Slave  on,  Iberia,  till  some  heav’nly  Host 

Shall  spread  its  banners  o’er  thy  barb’rous  coast ; — 

Till  mitred  influence  no  more  shall  wield, 

With  haughty  air,  its  crosier  through  the  field  ; — 
Till  earth  burns  up,  till  every  mountain  quakes, 
And  Liberty,  restor’d  to  reason,  wakes ; — 

Till  mighty  Justice,  with  avenging  call, 

Bids  Virtue  live,  and  Superstition  fall. 

Slave  on , proud  Dons!  till  the  last  trump  on  high 
Proclaims  the  funeral  blast  of  Tyranny  ; — 

Until  the  Inquisition’s  cursed  fire, 

Confounded  where  for  safety  to  retire, 

Too  gross  to  blend  with  bright  aetherial  flame, 

Sinks  down  to  that  abyss  from  whence  it  came ; — 
Till  those  fanatics,  who  are  fond  of  jails, 

Who  ne’er  turn  prophets  till  their  reason  fails. 
Releas’d  at  length — the  bonds  of  frailty  burst — 
Hear  that  loud  crash  foretold  by  them  at  first ; — 

Till  Time  himself,  with  other  tyrant  kings, 

Shall  drop  at  last  his  unavailing  wings  ; 

But,  one  day  more  in  measur’d  flight  revolv’d. 

Shall  find  this  World  in  awful  truth  dissolv’d. 
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